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With the publication of Ellen Rogers in September, James T. 
Farrell added another chapter to his prose epic of Irish-American 
life in Chicago today.” To strike his familiar theme of the bleakness, 
sadness, and uselessness of misguided lives, he chose this time to de- 
pict the one major phase of every life which is traditionally con- 
sidered most filled with beauty and nobility—romantic love. 

The affair of Ellen Rogers and Ed Lanson is marked by anything 
but beauty and nobility. It is a sordid story of passion and the 
struggle for dominance, the story of a love relationship void of 
idealism, trust, honesty, decency. Ed and Ellen accept no responsi- 
bility toward each other, their families, or society. With Ellen this 
is a mere passive failure, for she simply never thinks about anything 
but her love affairs. Ed, on the other hand, takes great pride in his 
“philosophy,” a perverted derivative of Nietzsche, and carries out 
his ideal of hard selfishness not only by preying upon girls but by 
“oypping”’ everyone he can out of all possible money. This parasitic 

™ Recently a graduate student at Radcliffe College, where the foundation of this 
article was laid as a term paper in Professor Theodore Morrison’s course in Literary 
Criticism. 

2 Farrell’s books dealing with this background include the Lonigan trilogy (Young 
Lonigan, The Young Manhood of Studs Lonigan, and Judgment Day), the O'Neill 
trilogy (A World I Never Made, No Star Is Lost, and Father and Son), Tommy Gallagher’s 
Crusade, Gas House McGinty, and three volumes of short stories, now collected in one. 
He has also published an expression of his theory of literary criticism, as it is and as it 
should be practiced in America today, called A Note on Literary Criticism 
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role delights his bloated egotism, for he considers himself clever, and 
those who help him, suckers. When Ellen becomes wildly enamored 
of him, the reader knows she is doomed. 

Never has Farrell more forcefully and concisely uttered his indict- 
ment of the life he portrays. Ellen Rogers is not a short book. In 
fact, like most of Farrell’s novels, it is longer than necessary—too 
long. However, in conceiving the character and attitude of Ed 
Lanson, the author has symbolized every human evil of this or any 
other century. 

In the story of Studs Lonigan we follow a life foredoomed by cir- 
cumstances to tragedy. The church, the school, and the playground 
fail, as do his parents, to give the boy a credo that could lead him 
to happiness. Pugnacious toward other fellows and unable to enjoy 
normal friendships with respectable girls, ill at ease with his own 
family, unprepared to fill adequately and interestedly any job, he 
is completely maladjusted. It is not by accident that the cause of 
Studs’s early death and his unhappy life are the same: he had no 
sense of real values to protect him from alcoholic excesses and other 
misuse of his body and no sense of real values for which to live. 

In his three long books about Studs Lonigan, Farrell did not fail 
to treat the phase detailed in Ellen Rogers—love—but Studs’s ex- 
perience is not crystallized and dramatized by the presence of an 
evil force like Ed Lanson. Studs and his fiancé are both stupid, mis- 
guided, bungling, miserable, moderately well-meaning beings. As 
such, they are probably much more representative than the lovers in 
Ellen Rogers. In a sense, their case is far sadder, far more stirring; 
but they lack the exciting compression of an Iago Lanson. The Loni- 
gan trilogy remains, I believe, Farrell’s greatest work. It is more im- 
portant sociologically because Farrell introduces his main character 
while he is still a child upon whom society is impressing a destiny 
and because he attempts to show how the boy was formed and 
molded and what mistakes were made in the process. It is more im- 
portant from a literary point of view, also, but we will discuss that 
later, as it is a matter of technique. 

Ellen Rogers necessarily condenses Farrell’s opinions more than 
did the O’Neill books, because in them the central figure was not 
particularly tragic and the note of pessimism was diffused throughout 
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the background of minor characters. These books specifically at- 
tacked Catholicism and the existence of poverty. 

Tommy Gallagher’s Crusade treats, like Ellen Rogers, only one 
phase of life, but one so specific and important in its own right that 
the reader is unlikely to probe beneath it for generalities it may 
symbolize. It presents the expression of discontent as hatred for 
other groups of people, especially ‘‘reds’”’ and Jews, the rationaliza- 
tion of failure and empty lives. 

Tommy Gallagher’s Crusade is really a dramatized thesis, but Ellen 
Rogers is a novel, a story, albeit one with important implications. 
Although it summarizes Farrell’s verdict on our society—a verdict 
suggested by his faith in Marxist principles—the message is implicit 
in the story, never intrusive. Many modern communists fail to 
realize that their sociological views actually determine what they see 
when they look at the world. The still believe it is humanly possible 
to be completely objective recorders. They carry notebooks, jot 
down “evidence,” and consider themselves passive Ouija boards, 
instruments of fate. 

James T. Farrell has all the sincerity of those writers who believe 
themselves to be lead pencils of the gods—all of their sincerity and 
little of their naiveté. 

Both as an abstract issue of vital interest to criticism’ and as a 
specific question of keen importance to his own work, Farrell has 
come to grips with the problem of merging Marxism with art. As a 
consequence, he is distinguishable, and favorably, from most writers 
who share his political opinions. His salvation lies in his refusal to 
indulge in (1) didacticism, (2) oversimplification of reality in terms 
of his premise, or (3) disdain for the purely literary values. 

Instances where Farrell might easily have relapsed into di- 
dacticism and did not are legion. For example, consider the char- 
acter of Ed Lanson in Ellen Rogers. Ed felt himself alone and 
antagonistic to the universe. We know, because Farrell has else- 
where proclaimed himself a Marxist, that he thinks this mal- 
formed character resulted because no one instilled in Ed a sense of 
social sympathy and responsibility. However, Farrell paints Ed as 
violently atheistic. A reader picking up the book without knowing 


3 A Note on Literary Criticism. 
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who wrote it might think the author believed Ed would have been 
saved had he believed in God. 

Another important example can be taken from Studs Lonigan. 
Here Farrell clearly shows that the church, the school, and the family 
failed to give Studs a satisfactory philosophy to live by, but he 
offers no hint as to what that philosophy should have been. 

It is more difficult to give concrete examples of the second pitfall 
we listed Farrell as avoiding, namely, the tendency to oversimplify 
in terms of a premise, for his determination to analyze rather than to 
label is not merely a negative thing but a pervading positive quality 
in his work. His awareness of the complex conditions that surround 
even the simplest situations is actually his most characteristic, most 
individual, trait. 

Farrell’s is not the naive or the decadent mind that sees life in 
terms of simple absolutes or obvious stereotypes. There is no single 
determinant of the outcome of all his stories, no simple cause of all 
tragedy. He is too much of a realist for that. What he wants to 
convey is not simply a theory of causes or cures but something far 
more complex. He attempts to give the reader an understanding of 
certain types of people and of the social conditions which he believes 
have created them. He says in his own words: 

In my fiction I seek to recreate a precise, detailed and objective picture of cer- 
tain features of the so-called American Way of Life..... I hold a functional 
concept of character, viewing it as a social product embodying the reciprocal 
play of local influences on the individual and the individual on society. I am 
concerned with the concrete processes whereby society, through the instru- 
mentality of social institutions, forms and molds character, giving to the indi- 
vidual the very content of his consciousness . . . . the exploration of the psychol 
ogy of boyhood affords a better opportunity to reveal these processes concretely 


than does the depiction of adults.4 


Farrell sees the intricate relationships between the various ele- 
ments of experience. He understands the interaction of opposing 
energies. For example, consider the many forces operating to deter- 
mine Danny O’Neill’s choice of a career. His natural aptitude and 
the ideals of the boys he knows incline him to baseball; one uncle 
would be happy to see him a shoe salesman; the Sister at school 


4 ‘James Farrell on James Farrell,’’ New Republic, October, 194 
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wants him to be a priest; his father can and does get him a job with 
the express company. 

Not only does Farrell suggest many causes and effects of every 
action, but we may also say that he never submits any action to 
simple, unqualified judgment. We understand the characters and 
what they do too well ever to applaud or to condemn them. It is not 
the least merit of his writing that Farrell makes the actions of all 
his characters seem inevitable. Because we understand their reason- 
ing, however twisted it may be, understand their desires, however 
misguided, and their compulsions, however foolish, we are not able 
to consider people or their acts “‘good”’ or “‘bad”’ in any conventional 
sense. 

But these are generalizations. Farrell’s determination to depict 
life in its full complexity reveals itself in three major specific ways. 
The first of these ways, and the least original, is in the precise docu- 
mentation of realistic detail. So accustomed have we become to 
the catalogue since Sinclair Lewis enumerated the contents of 
Georgie Babbitt’s trouser pocket that we have come to look upon 
the method as merely a matter of technique. With some authors it 
is, indeed, merely a device, applied from the outside like shellac; 
to the writing of James T. Farrell it is indigenous, a part of the very 
framework, no ormolu. If the method had not been evolved before 
his time, he would have developed it. 

His second interest in complexity is also concerned with the use of 
detail, but in a less general way. We have been discussing details he 
uses in somewhat indiscriminate fashion, simply to give a vivid sense 
of actuality, without design at any particular effect. There are, how- 
ever, other details which are selected with the (conscious or uncon- 
scious) intention of displaying the pathetic, ironic human contradic- 
tions, so typical, he believes, of life as we lead it. 

Frequently these contradictions consist in ironies of circumstance, 
and we feel in Farrell’s attitude a vague kinship with Thomas 
Hardy. For example: Jim O’Neill’s children scarcely interrupt their 
games when he dies, although he has loved them dearly; when Mrs. 
O’Flaherty visits the graves of her dead ones and holds sincere Nod 
sad communion with her departed husband, she sits on his tomb- 
stone crying, munching a sandwich. 
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Farrell often produces an effect of confusing complexity by sug- 
gesting the conflicting effects of a single event upon a number of 
people. For example, the poverty-stricken O’Neills win a suit for 
damages against a driver whose wagon has struck Bill, but the de- 
fendant is a poor old peddler, and the judgment will take the last 
cent of his life’s savings. 

By whatever method these effects of complexity are produced, 
they invariably make the reader feel that human life is pathetic and 
that its circumstances abound in irony. Miniatures, they reflect the 
greater tragedies of the long works they compose. These selected 
incidents foreshadow the greater misfortunes and set the tone of the 
work—a tone of pity and irony, criticism, disgust, and tenderness. 

The third manner in which Farrell displays his refusal to over- 
simplify is perhaps less a matter of manner than of situation. At the 
times when he might easily allow his political opinions to blot out 
consideration of probability or of art, he maintains his meditative, 
observant attitude. A case in point is his treatment of Jim O'Neill. 
Jim is very poor, although he works quite hard, and he could easily 
have been idealized into an example of the noble exploited worker. 
He is a fine person, who gains the reader’s sympathy and respect, but 
he is not built into a figure of a heroic economic slave. We learn, for 
example, that he rather frequently drinks too much and that he 
calmly misses his work ‘‘the morning after.’’ 

Farrell’s presentation of evidence which definitely does not rein- 
force the Marxist contentions is important because it leads us to 
trust him. We believe that he is being frank, and we also believe 
that he is seeing the world fairly, since he is still able to see both 
sides. He would trace the character fault I mentioned to an origin 
in an unfortunate social system, but that is unimportant. He is not 
distorting the picture, and we need not care about his opinions on 
how things got that way or how they can be cured. He rests his case 
on the hope that the picture will suggest to the reader the same ideas 
it aroused in him. 

That is why his political beliefs, which have been, at least to un- 
sympathetic eyes, barriers to the development of many contempo- 
rary novelists, have been no barrier to Farrell’s progress. Indeed, 
they constitute a positive asset to his work. Because the author has 
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so obviously thought about the phenomena he portrays not as un- 
related, unimportant details but as manifestations of deep-seated 
errors in our social system, the reader, even though he violently dis- 
agree with Farrell as to how those errors should be redressed, can see 
in his work unity, and in his statements significance. 

Moreover, Farrell’s work is, as we have suggested above, worthy 
of attention as the product of a thoroughly competent and somewhat 
original writer who understands and respects literary values. 

The Studs Lonigan trilogy, considered as a unit, is probably 
Farrell’s most satisfying work to date. It utilizes the most dramatic 
pattern possible, that of a central figure doomed to a tragic end. A 
solid unity is achieved by referring everything back to the central 
figure. Studs’s father and mother are pathetic; will he be like them 
some day? A friend dies; when will his turn come? Moreover, in 
this early series Farrell limits his point of view very largely to Studs. 

The O’Neill books make the ambitious attempt to make back- 
ground and central figure of equal, balancing significance. Of these 
books, the last, Father and Son, is much the best. All three books 
have much substance, but it alone has the strength of form lent it 
by its powerful crossing themes—the ebbing life of Jim O'Neill and 
the growth into manhood of his son Danny. In the figure of Jim the 
misery, and what there is of dignity, of Danny’s background is 
personified and condensed. 

Farrell’s latest book, Ellen Rogers, is only slightly less important 
than Father and Son. Its pages are completely dominated by the 
warped personality of Ed Lanson, who may very well become a 
familiar type-figure—like Simon Legree—in conversation for years 
to come. 

In all his writings Farrell’s style is essentially the same, although 
all the longer works contain a great deal of variety, the writing being 
always adapted in vocabulary and dialect to the characters pre- 
sented. 

His method is at once intense and leisurely, for he proceeds 
through incident, dialogue, letter (occasionally), and especially by 
conveying his characters’ stream of consciousness or reverie. His 
skilled communication of reveries, in a heightened and summarized 
form, is one of Farrell’s technical fortes. He presents the characters’ 
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thoughts concisely, largely in sentence form, giving just enough of 
their characteristic thought and speech mannerisms to distinguish 
one from another and to convey a sense of their individualities. 
Thus we are able to compare their concepts of themselves and of 
their relationship with society with what we fondly believe to be 
the truth. Sometimes a changing attitude, conveyed by these 
snatches of reverie, is a story in itself. In the case of Studs Lonigan, 
for example, a pattern is clearly executed. In his childhood Studs 
dreams of the tough guy he will be as an adult; at twenty he has be- 
gun to reminisce about the neighborhood “‘big shot”’ he thinks he was 
as a boy. 

Farrell does not indulge in charlatan “tricks” for his effects, but 
there are two devices which he uses so frequently that they cannot 
pass unnoticed, especially in his short stories, where they are some- 
what overworked. 

The first of these devices is consistent understatement. He re- 
frains from emphasizing the climax, from building it up. He reacts 
strongly from the patterned story, which he attacks cleverly, biting- 
ly, and in detail in the Preface to the collected volume of his short 
stories. Not form but experience is the requisite, he says—and 
promptly evolves a new type of form, disturbing not in its develop- 
ment but in its restraint. He attempts not to heighten but to re- 
create life. 

The second device is anticlimax, used consciously for a specific 
end. He carries each incident (short story or chapter) on just beyond 
the climax and ends on the flattest, saddest note possible, a note per- 
haps inharmonious with our latent sentimentalities or a final sugges- 
tion of the pain or the insensitivity of a character—a note best de- 
scribed by the overworked word “‘futile.”’ 

By these two technical methods, Farrell creates an aesthetic mood 
which is companion to the mood produced by the literal meaning, 
the content, of his words. In short, he produces a formlessness® 
which would not be admirable were it not so highly appropriate to 
the ideas the writing expresses. So used, it is completely harmonious 
and clever writing, the reader must admit, even though he may very 
well not like it. 

5T consider that many of the longer works have significant form; I speak here of the 


chapters of the novels and of the short stories 
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Two more serious grounds on which Farrell has been widely at- 
tacked are his use of uncensored language and the slightly mo- 
notonous effect produced by his repeated descriptions of the same 
scene. 

Farrell himself presented his reasons for using rather frank lan- 
guage in a letter written last summer to W. Wilbur Hatfield, editor 
of the English Journal. He said: 

In general, a discussion of the use of this kind of language relates to a discus- 
sion of the general premises of a realistic or naturalistic literature. In a sense, 
realism and naturalism attempt to embody something of scientific method in 
literature. It strives fora kind of accuracy in detail with which we are familiar. 
It seeks to re-create a sense of life in a concrete and specific way, and to re-create 
a sense of how people live and so on. The general arguments to defend realism 
and naturalism in the novel apply to the use of language as they do to other 
matters. In addition, in my case, there is a certain interest in language and an 
extensive dependence on dialogue. In some instances, substitutes can be found 
for certain words; in some instances, substitutes are even better. In other in- 
stances, they are not. Substitutes in certain contexts create a sense of arti 
ficiality. Likewise, the old custom of printing damn d—n, is bad, because it is 
a kind of distracting factor in the reading, and in this day and age it seems utter- 
ly foolish. .... / Actually, what is often called pornography is usually hidden, 
concealed, suggestive, and it has much more pornographic effect because of its 
concealment than, often, direct and forthright language. 

Farrell has not, to my knowledge, defended himself against the 
other charge, that of monotony, except in the New Republic article 
quoted above, wherein he explained what he is trying to do but failed 
to point out the difficulties which he faces. 

In the first place, Farrell faced a gigantic technical problem with 
his two trilogies, the Lonigan and O’Neill series. Each book was first 
published as, and intended to be, a complete unit, and, as such, to 
convey to the reader an understanding of the general background of 
lower middle-class Irish-American life. On the other hand, each 
book was intended to be read as a fragment of a larger whole. In a 
musical composition every time a large theme is repeated, it is 
shortened and simplified. To the listener this condensed form seems 
like an exact repetition. Unlike an author of a series, a composer 
can assume that no one will begin in the middle. 

A second problem in regard to monotony arises in connection with 
Farrell’s method. Since he is determined to present his characters 
and ideas by the implicit method, situations must be evolved to 
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bring out every facet of personality or, perhaps, every convention of 
the neighborhood. Very long books inevitably result. 

A third problem is that which arises out of the subject matter with 
which Farrell concerns himself. The lives of the people he describes 
are narrow, dull, and frequently monotonous. A realistic study of 
them will necessarily take on some of these characteristics, however 
enlivened by philosophic implications it may be. 

Actually, these problems must have been solved in a more than 
moderate successful fashion, for the reading public does not find 
Farrell dull. The Lonigan trilogy is one of the ten best selling novels 
in one of our very popular dollar-edition series, and every new book 
he writes is greeted with interest. We venture to predict that Ellen 
Rogers will prove no exception to this rule. 


THE EFFECTIVE TEACHING OF LITERATURE 
E. A. CROSS’ 


I 


I am afraid that the system of education we have built for our- 
selves is not the lofty tower we intended it to be—a superior height 
from which we can look down upon the funny efforts of the rest of 
the world. And I take no comfort from the boast that it is as good 
as anybody else’s. It should be better. We have spent more money 
upon education than any other people of the world, we have given 
more anxious thought to a philosophy of education, and we have 
given some education to more people than any other nation; but in 
the end we are obliged to admit that the results fall far below a 
reasonable expectation. I am sure it is so with our teaching of read- 
ing and literature. 

Il 

All my life as an English teacher I have been concerned about 
what to teach. I have been conscious of the poverty of materials 

* Dr. Cross is professor emeritus of English at the Colorado College of Education 
and past president of the National Council of Teachers of English. Among his most 
recent publications is the Teaching of English in the Secondary School, written in col 
laboration with Elizabeth Carney. This address was given at the Regional Conference 
of the Council held at Beaumont, Tex., April 4, 1941. 
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the bare cupboard—that many an English teacher faces as she be- 
gins her work in a new place. I have known teachers to go into small 
schools and find pupils without textbooks and to see bookshelves 
without a single volume—or worse, schoolrooms without even a 
bookshelf, empty or full. And so I have been anxious about ma- 
terials to work with, only now and then about what teachers do with 
materials and what they do to the pupils when they have a reason- 
able number of textbooks and some library books of pretty good 
quality. 

Books have increased in number and size, and I hope the quality 
of the contents has also become better. Pupils are about the same 
from generation to generation—some bright, some dull, and the 
great mass so-so, the same as you and I. The English teacher’s job 
is a whole fistful of inconsistencies—things of different natures and 
qualities that do not hang together, like the contents of a boy’s 
pocket. The assortment needs something to give it cohesion. ‘The 
English teacher’s kit contains reading, writing, spelling, speaking, 
debating and dramatics, the school paper, and often such odds and 
ends as the P.T.A., coaching girls’ athletics, and campfire or boy- 
scout leadership. He or she would have to be a genius or a very 
clever juggler to spread modest talents over such acres of territory. 
Out of this assortment I select for comment here only reading and 
literature. My attention will be centered upon how to teach rather 
than what to teach. I shall assume that in the typical junior or 
senior high school the pupil will have in his possession one of the 
better modern anthologies. There will be in such a book selections 
representing all the types of literature—lyric and narrative poetry, 
drama, prose narrative, informational prose, short story, and novel. 
And in these there will be selections covering the various experiences 
and interests of human beings. We have now a teacher, some pupils, 
and some reading materials. The question at this point is, What to 
do? 

Iil 

Has it occurred to you to inquire how it happens that we are all at 
once aware of a need for remedial reading? Has the need always 
existed and are we just now becoming conscious of it? Or is it some- 
thing new and awiul? It isnot new. The more alert English teachers 
have recognized the existence of the problem and have struggled 
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vainly and alone with it for years; but only recently has the emer- 
gency alarm gone out. Very effective too! You can’t get within 
hailing distance of a teachers’ convention of any kind anywhere 
today without hearing some expert telling all and sundry about 
remedial reading. 

That is a real problem, but one whose existence has no justifica- 
tion. We should have been teaching each individual child—Harry 
Johnson, Olga Ekblad, and Ramon Vigil—to read up to his or her 
native or acquired ability—to read and understand. When at fifteen 
Ramon reads like a nine-year-old, there is no remedial problem—if 
he has a nine-year mind. Our job is to find reading matter about 
subjects within his mental grasp, and calling for familiarity with 
about the stock of words and the experiences a nine-year-old would 
have acquired. We should worry, though, if Olga at fifteen shows 
every sign of a keen mind and yet reads like dull Ramon or average 
Harry. Something is wrong if bright Olga has not acquired the 
mechanical skills belonging to her age, or beyond her age, and has 
not developed interests wider and deeper than those of average 
Harry or dull Ramon. 

Remedial reading is something that belongs to the small group ina 
given schoolroom whose mastery of skills and spread of interests 
fall below what might reasonably be expected of a pupil of the aver- 
age age and ability in that room. This may not be more than 10 or 
12 per cent of the whole group, but to pull them up, each one to the 
level of his individual capacity, is a man-size job calling for all the 
skill and ingenuity and patience, patience of a wise teacher who has 
the soul of a missionary. And it’s mostly individual teaching. Some 
of the work can be done with whole groups, but most of it is line by 
line and one by one. Nor is there any machine or magic you can in- 
voke to work miracles. A metronoscope may aid in building up 
speed, but speed without understanding is a vain thing. And speed 
in reading a selection that requires reflection and appreciation as 
you go along is vainer. 

The job that calls for effective, constructive, developmental 
teaching for the go per cent is the one that we have sidestepped and 
bungled for years, but probably more in the last twenty-five years 
than ever before. It has not been so much a failure in the way of 
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mechanical skill as in another direction. Mechanical skill means 
recognizing the symbols used in print—alphabet, words, word 
groups, punctuation, even grammar. (Parenthetically let me say 
that the belittling of functioning grammar for the last forty years 
is one of the major educational blunders of the century.) 

The great defeat has come as a result of our failure through a 
child’s school years to help him build up a regularly increasing stock 
of concepts that go with symbols. When a pupil sees the symbols in 
print for “envelope,” “perforate,” ‘‘approach,” “reflect,” “‘target,”’ 
“annual,” “Gibraltar,” ‘‘cone,” “meter,” or “short stop,”’ and fails 
to get a clear impression of one or more of those symbols, he par- 
tially fails to get the meaning of the sentence or paragraph in which 
those words occur. Of course he absorbs something through con- 
text, but meaning is blurred in proportion to the number of words 


> ¢¢ 


for which there is no clear concept in the mind of the child. 


IV 

Since my text as forecast in the title does not embrace remedial 
reading except by inference, I should turn from that phase of our 
problem and direct attention to developmental reading and literary 
appreciation. But you cannot get very far in the teaching of litera- 
ture with pupils who are inept in the simple mechanics of recognizing 
the printed symbols for words or who do not have an adequate 
stock of concepts stored up as a result of much reading and intelli- 
gent listening, as they have been living their years in school and out. 
Proficiency in mechanics and the possession of a stock of concepts lie 
at the foundation of all we do in the effective teaching of reading and 
literature. 

In the collections of readings bound together in the textbooks 
there is a good deal of prose that is there only for the valuable in- 
formation it can give the reader. There will be an article on irrigat- 
ing a field, another on animal life under the sea, another on occupa- 
tions for boys, another about games to be played in winter, and 
another telling of girls who became famous. Then there may be a 
unit about great achievements, such as swimming the Hellespont, 
the invention of the electric-light bulb, the first successful air flight, 
the discovery of insulin, and the making of rayon. In these prose 
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readings we have a kind of literature, if the writers have been suffi- 
ciently skilled in the handling of words and sentences to present 
their facts effectively and attractively. Skill in teaching such selec- 
tions as these is shown if they are presented in such a way that 
nearly all the pupils understand what the writers have said. That 
“nearly” means that in most mixed groups there will be two or three 
docile, and probably lovable, morons who haven’t minds to com- 
prehend—who will never understand. 

The others who need to be helped will for the most part require 
instruction, first, about the unfamiliar words, and then help through 
a sentence here and there whose structure puzzles the youthful 
reader, and maybe some help in seeing how one sentence follows 
another in building up a picture through a paragraph. This is, of 
course, not the place to go into detail about devices to get these 
things done. We are here dealing with the skills involved in the 
mastery of mechanics. These skills are elementary in the equipment 
of an English teacher for her work, but they are also basic, funda 
mental. The teacher acquires such knowledge and the accompany- 
ing skills sometimes in method classes in colleges of education but 
oftener through experiences in actual school situations where she 
must invent and try out devices to meet needs as they arise. 

The bulk of the reading material in high-school classes calls for 
the application of these mechanical skills and of others even more 
important and also more subtle. These go beyond the factual and 
over into the area where the appeal is first to the intellect and then 
to the emotions. Both play their parts in the reading of imaginative 
literature. Let us show by concrete example how this works. 

Nearly everyone has observed that thoughtless gossip, without 
malice, often harms innocent victims. That fact can be stated, as 
you see, in a single prose sentence. But when a whole drama is writ- 
ten around that idea, as it is in Echegaray’s Spanish tragedy, The 
Great Galeoto, the reader hears the gossip and in imagination sees the 
action on a stage and identifies himself with the innocent victim. 
With character defamed, he goes in imagination to his death because 
of it. Then the truth of the theme sinks in as if first sensed by the 
mind and afterward so absorbed by the feelings that it permeates 
the whole being so potently that one can never escape the effect of it. 
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The same idea is the dominating theme of Mr. Pim Passes By, 
only in A. A. Milne’s play the impression is made through comedy. 
An irresponsible and absent-minded, lovable old codger, Mr. Carra- 
way Pim, drifts in and out of a household one summer morning and 
almost separates a middle-aged, happily married couple, and almost 
breaks up the delightful love affair of their niece by reporting that 
the aunt’s first husband, long thought dead, is still alive. Mr. Pim 
does not even know he is gossiping, nor does he know that his report 
is untrue. 

The theme is borne in through tears in The Great Galeoto, and 
through laughter in Mr. Pim, but in each case the impression is 
much more vivid and likely to be much more permanent and effec- 
tive than that made by the single factual prose sentence with which 
we began. 

Here is another illustration. Every sensitive boy or girl lives 
through an unhappy period of being misunderstood and thwarted 
by well-meaning parents. And all parents wonder what has got into 
the thoughtless children whom they care so much for. You may 
find in some psychologist’s chapter on family relations or in a sociolo- 
gist’s book on social adjustment a paragraph or two on the difficulty 
the younger generation has in trying to understand the older, and 
vice versa. There it will be stated as simple fact. Emotion, imagina- 
tion, feeling, and the artistic manipulation of words will have no 
place in the psychologist’s or the sociologist’s book, even though it 
may be made in very good expository prose. But, again, consider 
how much deeper and more effective the same idea becomes when it 
reaches the reader through artistic verse, or story, or drama, in 
which, through the imagination of the literary artist, this plain fact 
about human nature reaches parents and children the emotional 
way, through the means of such dramas as Bird in Hand and The 
American Way. 

Let’s try another. This time let it be poetry. Was there ever a 
young lover who did not want to say to his loved one that she was 
the whole world to him and always would be: A poet said it like 
this: 

When the wind is low, and the sea is soft, 


And the far heat-lightning plays 
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On the rim of the west where the dark clouds nest 
On a darker bank of haze; 

When I lean o’er the rail with you that I love 
And gaze to my heart’s content; 

I know that the heavens are there above 
But you are my firmament. 


When the phosphor-stars are thrown from the bow, 
And the watch climbs up the shroud; 
When the dim mast dips as the vessel slips 
Through the foam that seethes aloud; 
I know that the years of our life are few, 
And fain as a bird to flee, 
That time is as brief as a drop of dew 
But vou are eternity. 
CALE YouncG RIc! 


You see what I mean. I am always terribly let down when I 
visit a class where literary reading should be going on and hear no 
reading at all, only questions about facts: What are phosphor-stars? 
What kind of a watch climbs up a shroud? What is a shroud? What 
does a watch climb up a shroud for? Nothing about the meaning of 
the poem! Nothing of how you feel about it! Neither teacher nor 
pupils reading it aloud and thus sensing both meaning and emotion! 

It was an unfortunate day when educational experts some twenty 
years ago became conscious of the fact that nine-tenths of all the 
world’s reading is silent reading and started a crusade against oral 
reading in schools. No doubt there was, and still is, a need for im- 
provement in both speed and accuracy in silent reading; but there 
certainly was no call to ban oral reading on that account. That 
campaign against oral reading has proved itself a major calamity in 
education. Children reading silently and rapidly often read inac- 
curately and hazily. Their failure to comprehend does not reveal it- 
self as it must in oral reading. 

That was serious enough, but when pupils ceased to read aloud 
to one another, and when teachers stopped reading to pupils, when 
they no longer made it a point to read well, never learned to read 
effectively with due intellectual and emotional values, the loss to 
children in schools was incalculable. 

Do not let me leave the impression that these emotional effects 
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coupled with intellectual meanings come to us only in the measured 
lines of verse. Much of the prose we read is also art and makes its 
appeal both to sense and to feeling. Maeterlinck writing about the 
Life of the Bee is a literary artist writing scientific prose. William 
Beebe making an essay about ‘‘Army Ants on the March” is a 
scientist using words with the skill of an artist. Thackeray’s para- 
graph picturing the death of childish old Colonel Newcome is the 
work of a prose novelist so effectively employing the techniques of 
the artist that it produces the full emotional effects of poetry. 

At the usual evening hour the chapel bell began to toll, and Thomas New- 
come’s hand outside the bed feebly beat time. And just as the last bell struck, 
a peculiar sweet smile shone over his face, and he lifted up his head a little, and 
quickly said “‘adsum!”’ and fell back. It was the word we used at school, when 
names were called; and lo, he, whose heart was as that of a little child, had 
answered to his name, and stood in the presence of the Master. 


You get these emotional effects in the writings of all the novelists 
who are real artists—all the emotions. Look at some of Victor Hugo’s 
chapters. Read the famous “‘Ferdinand and Miranda”’ chapter in 
Meredith’s Richard Feverel, the culminating chapter in Conrad’s 
Typhoon, in Nordhoff and Hall’s Hurricane, in James Hilton’s Lost 
Horizon, or in Llewellyn’s How Green Was My Valley. All the emo- 
tions are appealed to by the novelists. 

I wish we had more space for other examples. I should like to 
exhibit a number that appeal to many emotions, such as humor, fear, 
horror, jealousy, anger, indignation, exaltation, reverence, and the 
rest. I should like to show something of the wide variety of themes 
treated in real literature and something of the appeal to the senses 
that the artist manages—taste, touch, smell, as well as sight and 
sound. More than that I should like to point out the devices a 
literary artist employs to produce these effects, for it is through these 
that he succeeds in recording the thoughts and feelings of human 
beings in words that make it possible for students to experience 
them vicariously through reading. 

All literature is for and about human beings. Those who do not 
read or cannot read may learn something about human nature by 
directly observing how boys and girls, men and women, act in re- 
sponse to their experiences. But their observations are limited to 
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brief, chance meetings. Through books one comes not only to know 
many more of our fellow-creatures than we can possibly know 
through direct observation but also to know them better, seeing 
them through the eyes of authors whose business it is to observe and 
analyze their fellow-creatures and report what they find. The most 
valuable section of the education of a boy or girl is this that has to 
do with the reading of print that has the qualities of literature. 
Vv 

As I have already said on numerous occasions, we have fallen so 
far below what we should have accomplished with our magnificent 
and richly equipped educational system that it seems to me nation- 
ally tragic. We have not given to our young people enough informa- 
tion about the geography and history of our country and our world. 
We have not frankly and honestly taught them enough about our 
economic and social systems—both the admirable and the deplor- 
able features, their successes and their shortcomings. We have not 
made it clear that the freedom of thought, speech, and action we 
enjoy in a democracy, as compared with that of people living under a 
fascist regime, is a priceless heritage worth the sacrifice of the money 
and even the lives of one whole generation if that sacrifice is neces 
sary to preserve the heritage for a hundred generations to follow. 
And what we have taught too often has been cold facts without the 
vitalizing fire of the imaginative and emotional appeal. 

It is not too late even now to inject the warmth of reasoned feeling 
into education through fact and song and story. And it is at this 
point that a better teaching of reading and literature has a leading 
part to play. 

If we teachers are to help our pupils to come to emotional appreci- 
ations and acceptances of what they read and what we read to them, 
we shall have to cultivate our own voices. We shall have to learn to 
read as an actor reads his lines—naturally, but with the feeling that 
the words call for. Even the radio announcer realizes that. He 
thinks he must read the weather reports with so much feeling that 
the listener will want to do something about it. He will advertise 
Desiccated Vitamized Sawdust with such enthusiasm and pleading 
insistence that you feel like rushing out at once and buying a pound 
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or two of that marvelous, full-bodied, rich, and delicious breakfast 
cereal. 

Do not let me leave the impression that it is voice alone. We need 
to cultivate reading skills as a singer learns to sing, as an actor learns 
to interpret and speak his lines, and we need to make use of radio and 
records as freely as school budgets will permit to show how profes- 
sional readers interpret the selections we and our pupils are reading. 

I am making my plea for a better teaching of reading and litera- 
ture than we are now getting in school and college—much better. I 
do not belittle understanding words, increasing speed, correct pro- 
nunciation, clear enunciation, remedial reading, or factual compre- 
hension. All these are very necessary. All these things we are now 
doing in most places pretty well. But from that stage of achieve- 
ment—the level of “pretty good’”—I want to go on and do even those 
things better. And then I want us, I want all who teach reading and 
literature, to raise it to the level of the feelings, the emotions, so that 
our pupils may not only read and understand but may also accept 
with a fervor that will prompt them to live what theyknow to be good. 


THE INTENSIVE STUDY OF LITERATURE IN A GRADE 
XIA GROUP: MEETING THE NEEDS 
OF THE SUPERIOR STUDENT 
LOUISE L. KIRBY’ 


In Mr. Marquand’s recent novel, H. N. Pulham confides in a 
nostalgic mood that 
often before I have gone to sleep I’ve wished that I were back where there was 
someone like the Skipper [the headmaster of St. Swithins’ School] to tell me 
what to do, someone who knew absolutely what was right and what was wrong, 
someone who had an answer to everything. There was always an answer at 
school and a good answer. I wish to God that I were back! 

Some of us recall just such a world and the school as it functioned 
in this world. Then there was just one way of studying literature and 
just one kind of literature to be studied—the ‘“‘Classics.’’ Ours was 


' Teacher of English in the Hyde Park High School, Chicago, III 
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not to ask why a “‘classic was a Classic,’”’ ours but to do and sigh, 
“noble old Classic.”’ The results of the training in the traditional 
college-preparatory school were summed up succinctly by F. Scott 
Fitzgerald in This Side of Paradise: “It ruined my French and gave 
me a distaste for the Classics!” 

The procedure in a class in the study of literature in those days 
was to pounce upon a classic like a dog upon a rat, seize it by the 
scruff of the neck, and shake it until its spirit and life-blood had 
oozed away, leaving only the lifeless form whose anatomy we could 
dissect with the thoroughness of a competent coroner conducting a 
post mortem examination. This method of the study of literature we 
should call now, I think, the “intensively intensive”’ study of litera- 
ture. 

As we shall use the term, “‘intensive’’ study does not imply la- 
borious and painful reading as its technique but rather emphasis 
upon learning to extract meaning from the printed page, upon recog- 
nition of literary forms and their suitability as means by which the 
intention of the authors may best be expressed, and upon the uses of 
school and other libraries in a program of extensive reading for en- 
joyment and instruction. 

At Hyde Park High School, 596 students of 844 who were gradu- 
ated in 1939, applied for admission to college; in 1940, 871 students 
were graduated, and 333 of these requested transcripts of their 
credits to be sent to higher institutions. Of these 1940 classes, 61 per 
cent of the graduates are attending college. For the students who 
are planning to enter college and for others of superior ability, we 
attempt to follow, in general, the requirements for college English 
set forth by the North Central Association as interpreted by the 
Michigan Committee on the Articulation of High School and Col- 
lege English.? 

The distinguishing feature of this report is that it stresses attainment rather 
than coverage of given materials. The question to be asked when a boy fin- 
ished high school is not, What specific language and composition books has he 
studied? but, Has he a reasonable mastery of the essentials; how well can he 
speak and write? Similarly, the questions with regard to literature are: Can he 


read with intelligent grasp of meaning? Can he read a book ora poem with some 


2 Preparation for College English (Ann Arbor: University of Michigan, 1935) 
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appreciation of its values? Does he know something of the development of 


Training in intensive reading, under a teacher’s direction, examining and 
analyzing carefully, is an indispensable means of helping a student to attain 
the ability to read for himself... .. 

Students need definite training in reading literature. There is too much tend 
ency to talk glibly about literature, without a careful study of the exact mean 
ing of particular passages. It is the function of the teacher of English to lead the 
student to sound as against superficial methods in reading. He must demon- 
strate something of the way in which literature is to be interpreted and help 
students to see what is to be found in fine passages of prose and verse, at the 
same time that he is encouraging them to make good use of school and home 
libraries in a program of extensive reading for enjoyment and instruction... .. 


The Association report specifies that the student entering college 
should have some knowledge of the development and continuity of 
English and American literature and admonishes: “‘It is sincerely to 
be hoped that no teacher will consider this a justification for sub- 
stituting in his class outlines or histories of literature for literature 
itself.” 

And, finally, the Association report also suggests that the student 
should be familiar with the major literary forms. 

These forms can be learned incidentally as representative selections are stud 
ied. The ballad, the epic, the sonnet, the drama, the essay can be taught as 
forms almost without effort, if only teachers will habitually indicate the char- 
acteristics of the form of the literature under consideration. 

Similarly, versification can and should be taught not in separate classes or at 
any one place in the curriculum, but all along the way, incidentally, almost 
casually, from the seventh grade up, as particular pieces of poetry are being 
studied. Occasional drill and testing for purposes of emphasis will help, but if 
they have been properly taught, there is no real reason for high school graduates’ 
not knowing the major conventional verse forms, as a matter of course, just as 
they know the names of buildings and of city streets.3 

The sum of these requirements as interpreted by the University of 
Michigan constitutes the answer for teachers of English at Hyde 
Park High School to what the North Central Association means or 
considers reasonable procedures to be used by teachers with stu- 
dents of whom normal success in college English may be expected. 
This method or these procedures in the study of literature we en- 


} See Bulletin, Sec. III, p. 10; also Sec. VI, pp. 47 and 48. 
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deavor to follow, and we call the intensive study of literature—the 
goal of which is first and always the appreciation of literature—both 
our so-called “literary heritage” and the best of contemporary writ- 
ing. 

For individual differences within these classes ample provision is 
made. In one class—-a Grade XI A group which had been studying 
Macbeth—the superior group, in addition to the supplementary 
reading and study of topics related to the Elizabethan drama and the 
English Renaissance outlined for the entire class, read Doctor Faus- 
‘us, one hundred and fifty pages of either Joseph Q. Adams’ or Sid 
ney Lee’s Life of Shakespeare, and Maxwell Anderson’s Elizabeth, the 
Queen, and Mary, Queen of Scots. Then a fortunate opportunity 
presented itself, offering extraordinary provision to the most intel- 
lectually curious of this upper group to continue the study and his- 
torical growth of the drama. Under the direction of the class teacher, 
with the co-operation of the principal and the librarian and under 
the direct guidance and supervision of an apprentice teacher from 
the University of Chicago Department of Education, this group be- 
gan working to the end of meeting the standards of the North Cen- 
tral Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools for the students 
for whom better-than-average performance in college English might 
be predicted. 

The students comprising the group, which we called the “Inde 
pendent Study Group,” were carefully selected so that maximum 
progress could be achieved. Among the criteria determining the en- 
try of astudent into the group were a high intelligence quotient; high 
scores on aptitude, achievement, reading, and vocabulary tests; and 
a manifestation of intellectual curiosity, industriousness, and initia- 
tive in regular class work. It may be said that, to ascertain the re- 
liability of tests given previously, each student was retested, for the 
excellent work being done by some of the students indicated that 
their previous scores did not represent their true capabilities. Also 
it may be added that the qualities of the student were under constant 
evaluation. To remain a member of the special group, each student 
had to show evidence of continued application, enthusiasm for the 
nature of the work, and maintenance of a high standard of oral and 
written performance. It was decided that, in case any pupil fell be- 
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low the required high standard and was impeding the progress of the 
group, his difficulties would be investigated, and if, after a week’s 
trial and assistance, he did not produce the expected quality of work 
as indicated by his tests, he would be returned to the regular class. 
At no time during the semester was the application of this measure 
necessary. 

No better way of illustrating the methods used in conducting the 
activities of the group could be chosen than to describe the proce- 
dures used to teach a phase of the drama unit—medieval drama. 
What we know as the regular classroom was not used. In its place 
were the conference room and the library. On the first day the stu- 
dents were given a bibliography of twelve sources, consisting of 247 
pages and arranged from the simple to the difficult, and a list of 
questions to be used as guides in reading. In addition, Everyman and 
The Second Shepherds’ Play were announced as required readings. It 
was made clear that particular attention was to be devoted to the 
historical continuity of English drama, to the various kinds of drama 
in the medieval period, to the forces that influenced the growth of 
drama, and to a thorough understanding of the two plays assigned. 
From the city library were secured copies of books on the bibliogra 
phy, which were then given to the students to be circulated among 
themselves. 

After the students had worked in the library under the supervi- 
sion of the apprentice teacher for five days, they met in the confer- 
ence room to decide upon topics for a five-hundred-word paper. 
Each student was encouraged to choose his own, the sole limitation 
being that it have bearing on an aspect of medieval drama. Among 
the subjects chosen were ‘“The Church and the Drama,”’ ‘“‘ The Rise 
of Acting,” “The Influence of the Guilds upon the Development of 
English Drama,’’ and “The Development of the Stage from the 
Mystery through the Interlude.” This group was given a week to 
write the paper. 

The next few days were devoted to discussion of elements and 
problems of medieval drama and to an intensive study of the two 
plays assigned. In these meetings the apprentice teacher served 
merely as a guide, asserting himself when discussion lagged or was 
becoming irrelevant or when the students were having difficulty un- 
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derstanding a problem or were arriving at a false conclusion. Con- 
flicting views were encouraged so that a foundation could be estab- 
lished for the utilization in analysis of the material that had been 
read. Sufficient progress was made during these days to warrant the 
close of this phase of English drama with the assignment of an ex- 
amination for the day the papers were due. 

The results of the test and the quality of the papers proved grati- 
fying to those guiding the group. The type of work done in the pa- 
pers indicated the kind of performances of which these superior stu- 
dents were capable. The fact that they averaged twelve hundred 
words each was an indication of the group’s industry, but this was 
not the distinguishing characteristic. More important, each paper 
showed thoughtful analysis of source material and logical organiza- 
tion of parts, and each evidenced an enthusiasm for solving the prob- 
lems involved. 

Throughout the semester both teacher and pupil activities were 
guided by clearly detined objectives: to keep the assignments con- 
fined to the extent that the special study should not interfere with 
the pupils’ activities in other subject fields; to rely upon pupil inter- 
est as a guide as much as possible; to understand the historical con- 
tinuity of the development of the drama and of the novel; to ap- 
proximate an understanding of the social, political, and scientific 
forces that influenced the growth of the drama and of the novel; to 
recognize the drama and the novel as stores of human knowledge and 
experience; to read plays and novels sympathetically and with un- 
derstanding; to become efficient in utilizing resources of the library; 
to read critically and analytically reference materials; to participate 
in group discussions intelligently; and to prepare accurate and 
thoughtful papers on aspects of the drama and of the novel. 

Teacher activities were in harmony with these objectives: 

1. Preparing copies of leading questions and bibliographies, consisting of refer- 
ences relevant to the history of the drama and of the novel, of plays and of 
novels to be read, and of discussions of plays and of novels important to 
an understanding of these art forms 

2. Stressing the drama and the novel as the means of securing a better under- 
standing of human relationships 

3. Correlating pupil experiences in other subject fields in the study of background 
material 
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4. Assisting pupils to an interpretation of more difficult passages 

5. Introducing broader academic problems of the drama and of the novel, such 

as instruction and pleasure, the unities, etc. 

Guiding pupil discussions 

. Conferring frequently with pupils to aid in solving individual difficulties 

. Assigning long papers on aspects of the drama and of the novel chosen by 
each pupil for himself on the basis of his own interests 

g. Evaluating the results by means of objective tests and essay questions 


i i a) 


0° 


All pupil activities helped to achieve the following major objec- 

tives: 

1. Understanding the historical continuity of the development of the drama and 
of the novel from reference materials and group discussions 

2. Sympathetic reading of plays and of novels silently and orally 

3. Utilizing library resources when investigating source materials during read- 
ing periods 

4. Interpreting more difficult passages 

. Understanding plays and novels as art forms from critical tests and group 


WwW 


discussions 
6. Interpreting characters, thoughts, and emotions, to prove points from lines 
in a play or in a novel 
. Actively participating in group discussion of questions concerning the drama 
and the novel 
8. Leading a group discussion for a brief period 
9. Preparing long papers on chosen aspects of the drama and of the novel 


~~ 


Several conclusions can be made from the activities of the Inde- 
pendent Study Group. These superior students read twice as many 
dramas and novels as the average class, besides reading many rele- 
vant reference materials, thereby giving them the opportunity to 
work at approximately their capacities. Deficiencies were to be ex- 
pected. Evidence of pupil inability to comprehend sentence and par- 
agraph meaning as proved by the Jowa Silent Reading Test, despite 
the fact that the intelligence quotients of the pupils ranged from 121 
to 150, indicated the need for closer instruction to make it possible 
for the superior students to work at their real abilities. By conferring 
with the pupils, by exchange of criticisms during group discussions, 
by choosing discussion questions that necessitated the drawing of 
relevant facts from a wealth of reading, experience was given in 
manipulating large patterns of thought; and the group progressed 
toward greater skill in analytical thinking. However, it was con- 
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cluded that, to improve further analysis and thinking by the pupils, 
the semester should be begun with elementary semantics and logic 
and that these elements should be taught incidentally throughout 
the semester. The instructors of this group felt justifiable satisfac- 
tion in the enthusiasm of the pupils for the nature of the work—an 
enthusiasm which increased as the semester advanced; in fact, all 
expressed the desire to read more of the large body of literature with 
which they had become more intimately acquainted. Most grati- 
fying, too, was the improvement we saw in skills in the use of library 
resources, which was evidenced in the addition of new source mate- 
rials to bibliographies by the pupils. And, last, the independence 
with which the discussions were eventually conducted by the pupils 
showed that so superior a group could function without the constant 
presence of a teacher during group discussions after a short period of 
meetings with the teacher, who thereafter would merely supply the 
questions for discussion and confer with the respective discussion 


leaders. 


A SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL ENGLISH PROGRAM 
ELIZABETH UTTERBACK'’ 


To my mind, one of the greatest errors of our present-day second- 
ary-school setup is that we still feel that every child must go through 
the same cut-and-dried English courses. For all our talk about fit- 
ting the curriculum to the child and finding his needs and interests, 
I still find a majority of the high schools offering the same few Eng- 
lish courses that have been offered for the last three or four decades: 
grammar and composition, American and English literature. ‘These 
latter two are taught in the third and fourth years, respectively, and 
usually chronologically, the class progressing, lock step, chapter to 
chapter, until it winds up in May at the last page of the book. While 
American literature is being taught, the class is conscious of nothing 
except American literature. It is as if everything stopped and stood 
still while American literature grew up. And the next year that is 

t Supervisor of English in the laboratory schools of Alabama College, Montevallo, 
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entirely forgotten or disregarded while English literature has a field 
day. I can remember what a vista opened up before me when I sud- 
denly became conscious—I was in college, I think, at the time—of 
the fact that all literature and history and art and music were re- 
lated and that when Keats was writing his romantic poetry in Eng- 
land in 1821, Washington Irving was publishing The Sketch Book 
in New York, and France was beginning a new regime after the over- 
throw of Napoleon, and that there were no trains anywhere in the 
world for another four or five years, and a small piece of parchment, 
known as the Monroe Doctrine, was soon to declare our sovereignty 
in the Western Hemisphere. It all ties up so beautifully and leads into 
so many interesting channels that a student thus taught has a con- 
ception of the world in terms of history, literature, cultures, and does 
not feel that everything that could be said about a given subject for 
one year is found between the covers of a textbook. 

[ want to make a plea for a diversified English course in senior 
high school. I have little patience with the teacher who says: “The 
course of study says I must teach this, this year.” It definitely 
doesn’t say that that is al/ you have to teach, and English or Ameri 
can literature will not be lost in the change—they will only be so 
integrated and correlated and tied up with the whole that they them- 
selves will be but a part. And pupils will emerge, knowing not mere- 
ly names and dates and authors’ lives and names of works, but the 
bigger thing—the concept of civilizations. 

Another protest from teachers is that in many schools subject- 
matter lines are closely drawn and the English teacher would in- 
fringe upon the territory of the history teacher. She is bound to do 
that anyhow, if she is a good teacher. How much better to disregard 
the line, for literature and history were never in all the ages sepa- 
rated—that is a ridiculous assumption. How could one teach the 
literature of the sixteenth century without the lusty background of 
the Tudors? And who would even want to? What does a bare title 
“The Act of Supremacy, 1531’’ mean, unless it be tied up with the 
ever interesting life of Henry VIII and his marriage and his break 
with the pope? How can historical novels have a meaning without 
a knowledge of the period? And what more fascinating way to teach 
history than through romance! 
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Well, now that I’ve said my say about the broadness of the litera- 
ture field, I must go a step further. If you have one hour with a 
literature class, don’t hesitate to start. The group is yours, and very 
few principals and supervisors care what method you use if you ob- 
tain results. An enthusiastic, live class helps make results. If you 
must buy textbooks, the new ones in literature in the southern states 
are remarkably good—as textbooks. At least they avoid chronology 
and have a good balance of the older and new writers. But no text- 
book is sufficient for a literature class. There must be many books— 
and don’t tell me you can’t get them if you try! Every teacher 
should own the nucleus of a library. I’ve given plays with groups, 
sold candy and sandwiches, entered contests—anything constructive 
to get money for this purpose. In my school each child pays $1.50 
a year to such a fund. I’ve had books given me by townspeople who 
knew we wanted them. The magazines, the inexpensive editions, the 
lending libraries—it’s easy in this day and time to get books! 

I believe in plenty of free reading—no lists, no cut-and-dried re- 
ports. If we are to make reading a pleasurable lifetime habit, it must 
be a pleasurable experience. Guidance in selection and reading is 
often necessary. 

Let me urge instead of the English literature course for all in your 
last year, a selection. Even with expert teaching, Keats and Jonson 
and Shakespeare and Chaucer are not everybody’s meat. For your 
college-preparatory group, yes. But what of the boys and girls, some 
with low I.Q.’s, many going into trades or back on the farms or into 
homes to raise families with no further schooling? 

I believe that these people should be encouraged to read. I have 
found that a course of literature centered around big social problems 
does several things: It takes their interests and capitalizes on them; 
it gives them a view and understanding of the civilization they are 
a part of; it encourages reading at their own level and develops an 
appreciation and a habit that will stand them in good stead when 
they leave school. 

For example, I had in my senior class a group of some thirteen 
boys who were from mining towns near by. They had varying intelli- 
gence quotients, none very high, and were going back after gradua- 
tion to work in their communities. The school had supplied an ex- 
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cellent course in shopwork, business arithmetic, typing, science, but 
it was up to me to do something about literature. ‘hey were not 
interested in the aesthetic side of literature, but they would read if 
given something they liked. 

At that time all the miners were out on a strike, and these boys 
came in every morning excited over the labor situation. They talked 
in terms of labor; some were very bitter. 

All agreed that they would like to read on capital and labor. With 
the librarian’s help I hastened to work out a bibliography of reading 
material—novels, plays, short stories, articles, pamphlets, etc. While 
this was being done, we discussed freely in class the labor setup at 
home, in the state, in the United States. This involved research. We 
studied and defined terms used in this connection. I read to them 
Strife and Justice and the Silver Box and various short stories such 
as “Quality” by Galsworthy and “Daughter” by Erskine Caldwell, 
and a few poems, such as “‘Song of the Shirt’? by Hood and ‘“‘The 
Factory Worker’ by Widdemer, and one short article, ‘Number 
1066 Packs Chocolates.’ Plenty of time was taken for discussion in 
class; we sat around a table and read and talked. 

The bibliography was comprehensive and suited to the varying 
needs. It went from Tenant Farmer and You Have Seen Their Faces 
by Caldwell to The Stars Look Down by Cronin and Five Towns by 
Bennett. It varied from plays to novels, to articles, to poems, to 
biography. Such biographies as the stories of Chrysler and Wool- 
worth were very popular (I had saved those from my old Saturday 
Evening Post's). Each pupil read as much as he could at his own rate, 
selecting what interested him. 

That’s one example. I’ve used many: the family, minority groups, 
war and peace, crime, the new South, democracy, tolerance, etc. 
The only requirement is that it must be big enough to have had 
much written about it and to be of general interest to the group. 

Let me also urge you not to neglect your very bright children in 
your literature courses. Why not supplement their English and 
American literature with a carefully planned world-literature course? 
Many of the book companies offer a text for this (Scribner’s and 
Harcourt, Brace are good), but the enterprising teacher can use her 
own library. At least something from the literature of the Hebrew, 
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the Greeks, the Scandinavians, the Romans, the French, etc. This 
course could be alternated with one in contemporary literature, again 
taking the best from the modern literature of the world. 

[ have found that grammar, spelling, sentence structure, etc., can 
best be taught functionally at a high-school level whenever the need 
arises. In our high school we do much of this in our home-room pe- 
riod. When a child is “‘ready”’ for a verb he learns more about it in 
five minutes than he would in a week of straight teaching when he 
is uninterested. But for those cases that need drill and much work 
I’d suggest an English laboratory. With as much individual work 
as is possible—-each pupil working at his own speed and on his own 
deficiency in English—-good results can be obtained. Pupils should 
feel free to come to the laboratory with any English problem and 
work on it until it is satisfactorily solved. Some pupils come every 
day for six weeks, some come a week. When he is up to standard 
(this is gauged by a standardized test) he is allowed to leave. I take 
care of remedial reading in this laboratory also. 

May I suggest one more class for your English setup—a class in 
creative writing. It should cut across your senior high school and be 
open to anyone who wishes to write. From my class of this kind 
have grown our all-student commencement programs. Our high 
school paper and assembly programs and our one-act radio produc- 
tions draw from it, and next year we are planning to issue a small 
volume of the best work. 

I could suggest many other types of groups, but I’m sure by now 
many more are occurring to you. My plea is to get the English 
courses out of a rut and make them functional, invigorating, inter 
esting; to make reading a daily habit and one that will inexpensively 
and pleasurably fill many an hour in afterlife; to vary the course to 
suit the individual child; and finally, through English, to make his 


world a bigger, finer place in which to live. 











CHOOSING THE HIGH-SCHOOL PLAY 
MILDRED E. TRAVIS’ 


Rich man, poor man, beggar man, thief! We used to solve the 
riddle by counting the array of buttons on our small persons. Shake 
speare, romance, mystery, farce! The buttons no longer suffice. 

Each year we face the problem, we English teachers upon whose 
shoulders has fallen the mantle of dramatic coach. From the hun- 
dreds of “timely,” “‘absorbing,”’ “‘deservedly popular,’ “‘provoca- 
tive,” “brilliant” plays with which the catalogues are filled, it be- 
comes our task to discover the vehicle which will raise the hundred 
dollars the juniors need for their banquet, the seniors for their an- 
nual trip. 

Our problem is not a simple one. We have our cast to consider, 
their abilities, their likes and dislikes. We have the audience, their 
fathers, and their mothers. Modern parents they may be, but they 
have their ideas of what is and what is not appropriate for high- 
school boys and girls to portray on the boards. All the world may be 
a stage, but it is a censored one, heavily blue-penciled when it comes 
to smoking, drinking, sophisticated speech, and social problems such 
as divorce. The play’s the thing, but several factors must be taken 
into consideration before the curtain rises. 

Out of the experience of a number of years as director of high- 
school plays, I offer a short, by no means comprehensive, list of three 
act dramas, royalty and nonroyalty productions, which have proved 
acceptable (to our audience at least), and which offer distinct pos- 
sibilities to amateur casts. They are not classical plays. Nonroyalty 
adaptations of Shakespeare’s As You Like It and Taming of the 
Shrew, among others, are to be found in the catalogues. If the cali- 
ber of the audience is such that it appreciates English comedies, there 
is Wilde’s Importance of Being Earnest, another nonroyalty. Pride 
and Prejudice, Becky Sharp, Little Women, and other English and 
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American classics, familiar to us as teachers of literature and as pa- 
trons of the movies, are offered on a royalty basis. 

The plays I have listed are not costume plays. Our audience does 
not particularly care for historical dramas, and costuming offers 
both a problem and an expense. They are not necessarily master- 
pieces of dramatic art, but they are ‘‘playable’—effective in dia- 
logue and plot. In the main they are chosen with a cast of ten to 
fourteen in mind, since we like to give as many students as possible 
a chance at dramatic expression and also since it is good business 
from the box-office angle. Most of the plays require the payment of 
a royalty of twenty-five dollars, although a few percentage royalties, 
ten-dollar royalties, and nonroyalties have been included. 

At the present time we find that plays of adolescent life “go.” 
They are easy for the average senior or junior to interpret, while the 
three or four older characters introduced give the real talent in the 
group a chance at the interpretation of a dramatic role. They also 
have an undeniable parent appeal. 

Growing Pains, by Aurania Rouverol, from the Samuel French 
catalogue, is as successful a play as any we have ever tried. It re 
cords the heartaches of a girl passing through the tomboy stage into 
the dating days—the thrill of her first formal, the experiment in 
‘“‘vamping” her man. Her seventeen-year-old brother experiences the 
first bitter pangs of unrequited love, while her father and mother 
face the all too familiar parental difficulties of trying convincingly 
to explain social conventions to the teen age. The cast calls for 
eight boys and ten girls. 

Among the advantages of the production of such a play are the 
chances it offers for a variety of boy and girl types, every one of 
which is familiar in high-school life. There is also an opportunity for 
the introduction of extras—always a means of increasing your audi- 
ence by attracting the friends and relatives of the additional Thes- 
pians. The formals required in the party scene not only enhance the 
desirability of the play in the eyes of the girls but really add to the 
beauty of the production; dark coats and white flannels simplify the 
problem for the boys. The situations that the professor and his wife 
have to meet appeal to all parents of adolescents; your audience is 
with you from the start. 
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The difficulties come with the setting—an exterior one involving 
a patio. However, if your stage crew is not skilful at carpentering, 
you can substitute an interior, with the changing of a few lines. The 
party scene also may give you a little trouble; your actors must 
dance on the stage, and the timing of the music with conversation 
intervals must be carefully worked out. 

Young April (French), by the same playwright in collaboration 
with William Spence Rouverol, is a sequel to Growing Pains. The 
youthful hero is now a freshman at college; his sister is having her 
first serious love affairs at eighteen. The professor and his wife con- 
tinue to face their problem of guiding Terry wisely in her choice 
a problem which they solve by standing by when the girl, disillu 
sioned in her first suitor, turns to the second, whose deference to 
his mother, a lady prepared to dominate her son’s life, sends Terry 
to the arms of the young man who was your choice from the first. 
The play is not so effective as its forerunner, but it is good comedy. 
In neither play do you find lines to alter or words to eliminate be- 
cause they might prove objectionable to your audience. 

June Mad (French), by Florence Ryerson and Clement Collins, 
is also an excellent portrayal of boys and girls of high-school and col- 
lege age. It too is the story of growing pains—those of a young girl 
fascinated by her brother’s college friend home with him on vacation, 
a young man quite impressed with himself and ready to accept the 
adoration of the little sister until a woman of twenty appears on the 
scene. The girl’s agonized discovery that he finds her devotion amus- 
ing is one of the tragedies of adolescence; again the parents, this 
time a doctor and his wife, have to stand by. There is also an ex- 
cellent father-son plot worked out for the boy next door, whose dad 
cannot see his son’s interest in aviation in preference to his own pro- 
fession, which is law. There is a chance for real acting here. 

Booth Tarkington’s Seventeen (French) is an old favorite which 
tells of the problems of young William Sylvanus Baxter, faced with 
the necessity of acquiring a dress suit to maintain his position as a 
man of the world in the eyes of the visiting girl. The play involves 
eight boys and six girls, most of them at that exasperating age which 
adds so many gray hairs to the heads of the older generation. You 


will also need two dogs—pampered pet and mongrel. There is an ex- 
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cellent Negro part in the play for one of the boys, and a chance for 
a small girl as a little sister of the age favored by most older brothers 
as that suitable for permanent removal by the simple means used 
in disposing of superfluous kittens. 

What a Life! (Dramatists’ Play Service, Inc.), by Clifford Gold- 
smith, is a story of the well-known Aldrich family, familiar to the 
followers of Thursday night radio programs. Henry, this time, is un- 
der suspicion of having pawned the school band instruments. This 
situation, added to girl troubles and his having cribbed on an exami- 
nation, complicates life seriously for him. Eight boys and ten to 
twelve girls have roles in the play. There is an excellent chance for 
impersonation of certain characters well known to all the actors, 
namely, the high-school staff. The faculty who attend the perform- 
ance will duly appreciate the comments made by the representatives 
of their time-honored profession in regard to the inaccuracy of the 
clocks and bells and the coldness of the rooms. The royalty is thirty- 
five dollars, but the play is worth it. ‘There is a bit of philosophy 
expressed on the subject of cheating that will bear emphasis. 

If you like a mystery play, The Eyes of Tlaloc (Row-Peterson 
Company), by Agnes Amelie Peterson, is good drama that does not 
depend on murder for its interest but does develop atmosphere and 
dramatic suspense. ‘There is a great deal of work to be done in the 
matter of dialect: your characters, seven boys and five girls, will 
be Spanish, Indian, New England, southern, as well as everyday 
American. The stage setting will present a problem for the shop to 
solve, for you will need a trap door to a hidden passage. Some boy 
with artistic bent must paint you a picture of the Mexican god, the 
evil genius of the play, and another ingenious senior or junior will 
have to construct the carved figure of the god. Thunder and light- 
ning are essential to the play as sound effects. In other words, there 
is a chance for everybody—director, cast, stage manager, electrician, 
costume committee, and makeup stafi—to show what he can do. 
This particular play, incidentally, has the advantage of a percentage 
royalty. The company asks fifteen per cent of the gross receipts, 
with a maximum of twenty-five dollars and a minimum of ten. 

If you want variety, try a modernized version of an old-fashioned 
melodrama, Pure as the Driven Snow or The Working Girl’s Secret 
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(French), by playwright Paul Loomis. It has everything: the perse- 
cuted, innocent heroine; the haughty, rich man’s daughter who seeks 
to win the affections of the hero; the noble, simple village youth; the 
villain with the waxed mustachios and the aside, ““Ah, my proud 
beauty, you little suspect ....’’; the nefarious plot; the dramatic 
rescue. You can resurrect all the old costumes in town and revive 
the songs of the gay nineties. The play is fun to produce and fun to 
watch. 

This play we found a good vehicle for a combination of faculty 
and senior cast. The choruses which entertained at the “‘social eve- 
ning’? were composed of seniors—the boys dressed in straw hats, 
stiff collars, bright shirts, and trousers which cleared well the tops 
of their yellow shoes; the girls in pompadours and ribbons, shirt- 
waists and skirts, and black oxfords. Both faculty and students en- 
joyed the collaboration. 

When it comes to the field of romance, there are four romantic 
comedies in royalties which I can recommend. Tommy (French), by 
Howard Lindsay and Bert Robinson, is a good example of the boy- 
gets-girl type, in which the young man’s chances are almost thwarted 
by the too enthusiastic support of the girl’s parents. He tries to 
solve his problem by getting himself thrown out of the house. The 
small number of characters in the play, five boys and three girls, is 
one of the drawbacks. There is a bit of piano playing that may 
cause trouble, but it can easily be faked by the use of two pianos, 
one behind the scenes. Drinking is the basis of a brief incident in 
one scene, but an alternate and unobjectionable scene has been 
worked out as a substitute. 

Bridal Chorus (Longmans, Green), by Roberta Winter, is a trifle 
sophisticated in certain lines but offers an excellent chance for a 
large cast of eight boys and six girls, beautiful costuming, and an 
effective use of flowers. You really need a florist’s son or dayghter 
in the class when the time comes for the wedding rehearsal® The 
average age of the characters is twenty-two, but there are§more 
adult roles calling for clever impersonation of the bishop, the mother 
of the bride, and the old friend of the family. Romartce, of course, 
is the theme, with the bride’s marriage the third of three to be con- 
summated in the course of the play. 
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Come Out of the Kitchen (French), by Alice Duer Miller, though 
an older play, is not seriously dated. The impoverished southern 
family who impersonate the servant staff in order to persuade the 
wealthy northerner to lease the ancestral home furnish the humor 
and the romance of the story. The chief difficulty in the presenta- 
tion of the comedy comes in a necessary and rather time-absorbing 
scene shift from an old-fashioned kitchen set to a stately dining- 
room interior, and in the serving of a three-course dinner with care- 
ful timing of speech and action. The use of a southern accent is 
necessary for five of the characters also, for the sake of an effective 
character contrast; the costumes, however, are modern. 

If you want to attempt an English play, Green Stockings (French), 
by A. IE. Mason, is a good vehicle for seven boys and five girls. Its 
story centers around an older sister whose younger sisters are marry- 
ing before her. In desperation she invents a military fiancé, only to 
have him appear in the flesh. Her aunt and confidante, in one of the 
humorous scenes of the play, gives way to hysterics in such fashion 
that, if your actress is clever, she will evoke a similar reaction on the 
part of your audience. You may find it necessary to alter the lines 
slightly in order to bring military campaigns up to date, but no great 
effort or skill will be needed. Thanks to the fact that all the char- 
acters are English, you need not cultivate an English accent unless 
you deliberately choose to undergo that agony. 

In the ten-dollar royalty class there is a fair study of the troubles 
of a family of adolescents in Yours Truly, Willie (French), by Kath- 
ryn Wayne. The cast consists of a father, mother, two older men 
interested in radio, and six young people ranging from sixteen to 
twenty. ‘The second act involves the practice of a radio program de- 
signed to go on the air and presents the real problem of the play—a 
cast with some talent along musical lines, both vocal and instrumen- 
tal, and with some ability in dramatic reading. You can vary the 
special talent attributed to individual members, and curtail their ef- 
forts, but the talent must be in the cast. The third act, with its un- 
expected denouement, is the act that really makes the play. 

French also has a good ten-dollar Western in Ride ’Em Cowboy 
by Austin Goetz. The only thing lacking from the standpoint of 
realism is ‘‘Hi-ho Silver’ himself on the stage. Adventure, singing 
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cowboys, the masked gunman, tenderfeet who ride the range, the 
fatuous Englishman, romance—all the makings are here for a thrill- 
er. There is only one real difficulty in casting: two of your characters 
must resemble each other sufficiently to be mistaken for each other. 
However, masks and clever makeup will solve part of the problem. 

Cross My Heart (Row-Peterson), by John McRae and George Sav- 
age, gives six boys and seven girls a chance to portray the efforts of 
two families to socialize the bashful younger son and the equally re- 
tiring younger daughter of the respective families, with somewhat 
unexpected results. At times the play takes on the tone of a psycho- 
logical study of the handling of adolescents, but on the whole it is 
good comedy, with an effective ending. The royalty again is on the 
percentage basis—fifteen per cent of the gross receipts with a twenty- 
five-dollar maximum and a ten-dollar minimum. 

In the nonroyalty group, if you care for dramatic plays, Big 
Brother (Dramatic Publishing Company), by Mabel Allyn, is avail- 
able. With a cast of four boys and four girls, it supplies both humor 
and pathos. The pretty, managing mother, the favored younger son, 
the steady, dependable older brother who is fully aware of his 
mother’s preference and plans afford opportunity for sympathetic 
interpretation of character and clever treatment of dramatic inci 
dent. Three romances contribute to the reader interest, especially 
one which threatens to be thwarted when the older boy stands ready 
to sacrifice his happiness for that of his mother and brother. The 
sacrifice incident is a trifle prolonged, but of course it all ends well. 

Another nonroyalty play, if you are looking for more humorous 
treatment of romance, is to be found in Brothers to Belinda (Dramatic 
Publishing Company), by E. Scribner, a story involving four love 
affairs. The plot concerns one Belinda, an incorrigible flirt, whose 
aunt decides she needs to be taught a lesson. The means used, how- 
ever, proves somewhat of a boomerang. Humor enters when the 
boys to whom Belinda has promised to be a sister determine upon 
caveman tactics to win back the interest of the girls they deserted 
for her. 

Meet the Millionaire (Row-Peterson), a nonroyalty play by Ruth 
MacKennan, requires a cast of seven girls and eight boys in the story 
of a boy who has recently come into an estate, a girl who is out to 
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‘“‘make”’ him, and the girl who from childhood the boy has regarded 
as a sister. A quasi-abduction, not too convincing, has its part in 
the story, and the young man learns not to be too sure of his own 
business acumen—or does he? A masquerade party adds the only 
problem of the play, that of costuming. 

As a general thing, I should urge a royalty play if it is at all 
possible. ‘The reasons I have indicated earlier. You have better plots 
and more clever dialogue with which to work. Your playbooks cost 
more, usually being priced at seventy-five cents for a twenty-five- 
dollar royalty or fifty for a ten-dollar one; however, they are worth 
it. A charge of thirty and forty cents—not exorbitant, surely 
brings us profitable returns. 

(here are, nevertheless, certain cases where a royalty play is out 
of the question. ‘Then I should suggest the catalogue of the Dra- 
matic Publishing Company of New York as the source of the best 
nonroyalty three-act plays at present. Row-Peterson’s (Chicago) 
nonroyalty one-act plays are good. 

“To play or not to play’’—that is indeed the question. If this 
article has made the answer a trifle simpler, if it has lessened by one 
the year’s headaches of the English teacher, it has served its purpose. 


PIPE TO THE SPIRII 
LEAH JONAS' 


It is standard procedure in the teaching of advanced lyric poetry 
such as the works of the Romantic poets) for the instructor to pre 
sent a poem by reading it aloud. The theory justifying this approach 
is that the pupils thereby receive a first impression that is complete, 
unified, and as nearly perfect as the instructor’s natural gift and 
long training can make it. Great importance is also attached to the 
fact that this first impression is aural since the musical and rhythmi- 
cal components of poetry achieve their full effectiveness in an expert 
recitation. Following the teacher’s reading, the class is launched on 
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a discussion of the ideas contained in the poem; the students are 
helped toward a clarification of difficult words and allusions. Finally, 
the group is led toward an appreciation of the style and structure of 
the poem. ‘The summing-up and reinforcement of the lesson usually 
is achieved through pupil recitation of the same work. 

If the ultimate objective is to make most students stand thor- 
oughly in awe of lyric poetry and regard it as something remote, 
strange, sacrosanct, the method just outlined is excellent. There is 
implicit in the initial teacher-reading the principle that such poetry 
is not for the profane, that it requires the services of a trained priest- 
hood, that it demands extraordinary powers beyond those possessed 
by the average reader of prose, or, indeed, of narrative verse. A 
strong association is also set up between poetry and an audience. 
Lyric poetry is thus sharply differentiated from all other forms of 
writing, which the student has been taught to approach individually 
and visually. 

The method to be outlined below adheres to the policy of keeping 
the reading of poetry as close as possible to the customary reading 
experience of the class. It makes sparing use of the initial teacher- 
reading because that tends to set up an artificial and unreal distinc- 
tion between lyric poetry and all the other branches of English lit- 
erature. It avoids all attempts to define poetry as different from 
prose. Particularly inadvisable are such easy distinctions as ‘‘Prose 
is the language of reason; poetry is the language of emotion.’’ Al- 
most any reader can from his own experience demonstrate that both 
prose and poetry cover the whole gamut of reason and emotion. It 
is equally erroneous to stress unduly the obvious rhythms of poetry 
and deliberately to ignore the subtle pulse that underlies our great 
prose. Valid distinctions between poetry and prose are difficult to 
make and are quite unnecessary. Rather the student should be care- 
fully taught to recognize the ‘“‘poetic” in prose and the “prosaic”’ 
in poetry. That is to say, he should be taught to distinguish between 
the inspired and the mediocre, the purple passage and the pedestrian 
matter in both. Certainly poetry should not be placed on a pedestal 
just because it is poetry. Neither should all poetry be assigned to 
any one level, nor should all the stanzas and lines of one poem, even 


a great one, be presented as of equal merit. ‘The instructor who suc 
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ceeds in linking poetry to the familiar and pleasurable experiences of 
general reading is performing a far greater service than the one who 
isolates it unduly from other literary forms in an effort to enhance it. 

On the assumption, then, that between poetry and prose there 
exists no impassable gulf—both being used to narrate, describe, ex- 
pound, and argue, both having their incandescent and their less 
glowing passages—the approach to difficult lyric poetry may well 
be entirely similar to the approach to difficult prose. Our task in 
both cases is to enable the student ultimately to extract for himself 
from the printed page both pleasure and profit. ‘Too strong an em- 
phasis cannot be placed on “from the printed page.’’ What the stu- 
dent will face when he goes to the library and chooses a book of 
poetry will be not the interesting novelty of a teacher-reading, a 
procedure which easily elicits his passive attention; instead he will 
encounter an oddly printed page fraught with a special vocabulary 
and uncommon word order that require his utmost independent ef- 
fort to comprehend. 

The method by which the teacher approaches poetry in class 
should be largely designed to enable the student to cope with it 
effectively alone. The first step is to give the students a period for 
the silent reading of the lyric. Since mere undirected silent reading 
is a waste of time, make it clear that this reading is their chance to 
prepare themselves for reading aloud. Next, provide ample oppor- 
tunity for the class to ask questions, to use the dictionary. This is 
what you hope the student will do later when faced with strange 
words or phrases. Have other students answer wherever possible. 
The teacher can be of very great help here in elucidating obscure 
references, in explaining to city children such words as “‘winnow”’ 
and “harrow,” in reducing to everyday speech some bit of tortured 
syntax or a high-flown figure. Make it clear to the class that a ques- 
tion asked at this time is a sign of intelligence and not of stupidity, 
that particularly in the terse notation of poetry for the lack of a nail 
a kingdom may be lost. 

The third step consists in letting various students try a prelimi- 
nary oral reading of a few stanzas each. The teacher is responsible 
here for dividing the poem into meaningful and manageable units. 
This reading is to be listened to carefully by the other students who 
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at the close of each unit are asked to criticize the interpretation. 
They are required to give specific reasons for their approval or cen- 
sure. It is, of course, hard to indicate what pleases one in a compe- 
tent reading, but it is easy to detect flaws and errors, a meaningless 
emphasis or a mistaken pause. The reader must be prepared to de- 
| fend his reading or correct it. The critic must be willing to demon- 
strate his improved version. Student critics soon learn to censure 
and to avoid such errors as overemphasizing the rhythm, or pausing 
on the rhyme in a run-on verse, or stressing a preposition. 

At this point some warning should be issued against the all too 
usual practice of relying heavily on the ‘“‘good”’ readers in the class. 
For the system here presented to have value, the opportunities for 
reading must be distributed with the utmost equity. The good 
reader must, indeed, be rather strongly suppressed at the beginning 
lest the more timid among the inexperienced readers become hope- 
lessly discouraged or merely imitative. Reserve the student who has 
had extra training in dramatics or public speaking for difficult pas- 
sages that would overwhelm weaker members of the class. This good 
reader must be guarded against for another reason. He is very likely 
to employ a greatly heightened, artificial delivery, to recite in a 
pseudo-elevated tone which he conceives proper to poetry. The 
other members of the class, lacking this special elocutionary equip- 
ment, either try to imitate it or set it down in their hearts as one 





more black mark against poetry. Give the class to understand, there- 
fore, that an ordinary tone of voice is preferred. The true exaltation 
of tone that inevitably accompanies the skilled reading of great 
poetry comes from a richness of understanding and appreciation. It 
does not consist in a peculiar tone applied indiscriminately to all 
matter printed in a certain way. It cannot and it should not be 
forced. 

After a thorough discussion of the segments of the poem, the 
whole thing should be read without interruption—by one student if 
it is short, by several to each of whom a section has been allotted in 
advance if it is long. These stanzas need not be arbitrarily assigned. 
As far as is consistent with a fair rotation of the reading privilege, 
let each pupil pick his favorite passage and perhaps explain his 
choice. A pleasant occasional variation is to have a certain amount 
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of choric reading after the class has decided where and how the 
chorus should be employed. Advanced students find the planning of 
choric reading very stimulating as it brings into play all their knowl- 
edge of the poem. It is during this final reading that the class be- 
comes dimly aware of other great forces moving in and beneath the 
meaning. Being now able to spare some attention from what the 
poem is saying, they are free to remark the contrapuntal play of 
rhythmic, rhyming, and alliterative effects that support and adorn 
the thought; they can observe the marvelous functional architecture 
of poetry. These effects the teacher should increasingly demonstrate. 

This method, like any method that aims at a high degree of pupil 
activity, calls for great self-control on the part of the teacher. He is 
in the unhappy position of a father who appreciates the complicated 
mechanism of an electric train so much that he cannot bear to re- 
linquish it to the clumsy manipulations of his son. Particularly in 
the beginning the teacher must be content to hear some of the 
world’s finest poetry severely mangled. It is natural for the class to 
begin by committing almost every possible error. The objection will 
be raised that by this method the class loses that first perfect im- 
pression of a masterpiece insured by an initial teacher presentation. 
The value of that first impression is hard to determine. It is most 
difficult to grasp the spoken word, particularly the unusual construc- 
tions and unfamiliar vocabulary of poetry. It is folly to think that 
through an initial teacher-reading we are starting the class with a 
complete poetic experience. At best we have exchanged the devil for 
a witch; we have obtained sound at the price of sense. A comprehen- 
sive grasp of any work of art follows—it cannot precede—detailed 
acquaintance. But the students, remembering the pleasant sensa- 
tion of riding along on their teacher’s effort and on a flood of mean- 
ingless melody, will protest, “It was so beautiful. Why do we have 
to spoil it by analyzing it?”’ From too high a start there is nowhere 
to go save down. One great advantage of the method proposed here 
is that it builds steadily toward a climax instead of falling away 
from one. 

It will also be objected that poetry should ideally be presented 
orally just as music should be played. By the same token, speeches 
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and plays should even more urgently be initially read aloud. There 
is no argument against such presentation to an adult and experienced 
audience. But in the schools that audience is as yet in training. We 
must also consider that a modern adult will have occasion to read 
ten times as many speeches and plays, and a hundred times as many 
poems as he will ever hear. The oral tradition, therefore, while it 
should not be neglected, should not be too strongly emphasized. It 
is valuable chiefly for bringing out clearly that musical element 
which is so essential a part of poetry. A strongly oral approach is 
particularly well suited to those poems in which sound disputes pri- 
ority with sense—literal tone poems. But in the more usual type of 
poetry there is no reason to present the lesser musical element first. 
Among the many arguments for the silent-reading approach is the 
advantage that this method offers of keeping the musical component 
of poetry in its proper ancillary position. 

The clear understanding of the meaning must precede enjoyment 
of the concomitant melody since poetry is not primarily music. Too 
often the poetry which we receive first by ear is full of sound and 
fury but signifies nothing. On the other hand, it is almost impos- 
sible to read a poem so as to convey the meaning without at the 
same time eliciting the interwoven harmonies. Nor is this true only 
of the poetry that the student reads aloud. The structure of a poem 
on the printed page is such that it suggests rhythm and rhyme and 
alliteration to the eye as well as to the ear. Teach the pupil to read 
significantly and he must read musically, for no one understands bet- 
ter than the poet the art of piping to the spirit and making it re- 
spond to a compelling unheard melody. 
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IN BLACK AND WHITE 


In answer to the insistent challenge of the business and professional 
world to high-school graduates to make sure they are prepared for some- 
thing—not just anything—‘ English 4-1,” a general course section in the 
East Orange High School, completed last June a unit of vocational study. 
Tangible evidence of their good study and research concerning vocations 
was recorded in a set of excellent notebooks, which, they anticipated, 
might have persuasive value with prospective employers. 

“English 4-1”? was a very interesting, individual group of boys and 
girls. It included in prospect two commercial artists, an advertiser, two 
aviators, a baker, two costume designers, a dressmaker, a farmer, a hotel 
manager, a librarian, two machinists, a nurse, three postmen, a sales- 
woman, four secretaries, a social worker, a toolmaker, and a welder. Only 
two or three members, in fact, were undecided about their possible voca- 
tions. Eleven were already regularly employed part or all the time, earn- 
ing from $1.50 to $9.00 a week. Others did odd jobs or had vacation em- 
ployment. Only four had never earned money. 

Their study of vocations was carried on in co-operation with our able 
guidance expert and placement director, Mr. Lewis B. Knight. He spent 
two periods at the initiation of the project answering challenges in the 
class question box with an abundance of good information and advice. 
This he supplemented by showing some valuable vocational films. The 
following typical queries will show the range of the class’s interests: 

1. For what types of jobs does the school placement bureau receive the most 
calls? 

2. Is the advertising field overcrowded? How long does it take to prepare for a 
career in advertising? 

3. How can one get located best with a firm as a demonstrator? 

4. What is the pay of a forest ranger? How long must a person train for this 

kind of work? 

Where can one get the best training for secretarial work? 


Vi 


6. What are the chances of a girl’s getting a position with the Bell Telephone 
Company as a long-distance operator? 
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7. What are the qualifications of a toolmaker? 
8. What are the qualifications for an entrant to the air corps? 


9. What chances has a high-school graduate to land a civil service job? 


Each member of the class worked carefully and enthusiastically in this 
area to prepare his book showing an attempt to analyze his own abilities 
and to discover all he could in regard to the opportunities in and the 
qualifications for a specific employment. The basic content of each book 
was a series of theme studies on the following topics: 

1. Vocations (or a Vocation) in Which I Am Interested 

2. My Experience in Earning Money 

3. My Abilities and Qualities as I See Them. 

4. My Favorite Studies, and Those Which Have Helped Me Most in Preparing 

for My Chosen Work 

5. My Hobbies and Leisure Pursuits 

6. My Way of Handling Money 
7. Vocational Advice I Have Received 

8. Reports on Vocational Reading 

9. Reports of Field Trips and Other Investigations 
10. Things To Emphasize in Preparing for a Personal Interview 
11. Letters of Application 
12. A Personal Data Sheet 


The reports on No. 2 were full of interest, for they revealed much in- 
formation concerning the earning capacity of most of the group and their 
part in carrying home responsibilities with their school work. The difficult 
self-analysis, No. 3, was inspired by and made comparatively easy through 
the use of a ‘‘guide sheet”’ which appeared in the English Journal of No- 
vember, 1939, in an article by Agatha Fosse of the Steinmetz High School 
in Chicago, entitled “‘ Vocational Reading in Remedial English.’’ No. 6 
showed, on the part of many, real money sense, and nearly everyone de- 
scribed his systematic plan for saving even out of small earnings or a 
smaller allowance. No. 7 was accomplished through our librarian’s splen- 
did co-operation. Miss Peel has a generous list of vocational books, in 
both fact and fiction fields, and is constantly alert to add more and to 
keep a revised list in our hands. 

Real help came to the class also from the Educational Radio Script 
Exchange in Washington, D.C., which lent us interesting, helpful scripts, 
which were read in class. Some of the titles will sufficiently identify these 
materials: Have You Any Special Talent? There Is Still Room at the Top; 
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Planning Your Life Work; Tom, Dick, and Harry on the Job; and The 
Family Steps Out (on the use of leisure time). 

The best feature of these notebooks was, of course, the individual ele- 
ment in nearly every one. They did not seem perfunctory performances 
but were full of original drawings, photographs, clippings, etc., which re- 
flected personal interest in the work. 

June brought many of these boys and girls opportunities for their first 
personal interviews with employers. As applicants for positions, they took 
along their vocational notebooks, awaiting with keen interest the reac- 
tions of employers, and hoping to feel the sensation of having a “‘ toe in the 
door” of the business world. 

Gratifying September reports have come from fully two-thirds of the 
class. Three have found that they can have further training this year in 
college or business schools. The rest are congenially employed at wages 
ranging from $10 a week to the $42 which one boy earns as a diemaker in 
a machine-shop. 

Student evaluations of the project study bring convincing evidence 
that it brought to many a new sense of values and inspired self-confidence. 
This is evident in the following quotations from their notes and letters. A 
library assistant says: ‘‘ This project made me conscious of many things 
mainly to be careful about my appearance and manners all the time.”’ A 
filing clerk remarks: ‘‘ Writing this booklet helped me to find some of my 
hidden assets, and it played a major part in my getting my present job.” 
From a sewing instructress in the Singer Sewing Machine Company 
comes, “‘ The project gave me much more confidence in myself.’’ One of 
the boys who is an office clerk temporarily but is promised commercial 
art work soon says: “‘It presented to me the scope of the type of work I 
could do.” The diemaker puts it, ‘‘ It gave my employer an idea of what I 
wanted and helped me get my job.’”’ A boy who has had a heavy home re- 
sponsibility all through school records his happiness over his present $25 
a week for clerical work in this sentence: “‘It gave mea lot of confidence in 
myself, and now I feel that I have a great future.”” Another remarks: “It 
made me more conscious of the importance of a job and of ways to keep 
one.”’ 

Several employers have been kind enough to give the students pleasant 
comments on the work. One called it, ‘‘ A splendid idea, and a great help 
in my work.” Another regarded it as a very good idea for high-school stu- 
dents. He had not seen it done before, but wished every school would do 
the same thing. An office manager in Newark was enthusiastic enough in 
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June to call our placement manager the day he employed one of the girls 
as a filing clerk. 
These favorable reactions to the work seem to justify further experi- 
ment this year with this device to help solve the “job puzzle.” 
Auice H. DERBY 
EAST ORANGE HIGH SCHOOL 
EAST ORANGE, N. J. 


BRINGING OUTSIDE READING INSIDE 


For a long time I had realized that I was not doing enough to help my 
students with their personal reading. Some of them did not read, and 
some were trying to get credit for reading they had not done recently. 
I did not know how to record grades for free reading in a system in which 
there is a daily check of home work that is usually written, and the stu- 
dents in a grading system were interested in grades. I did not know how 
to answer the question, ‘‘How much extra credit will I get if I read an- 
other book?”’ 

The outside reading was all outside our regular work and so outside the 
daily lives of many. Reading was something to do when there was nothing 
else to do. If I said that the assignment for the next week would be to 
read the books we had spent time in finding for everyone, a sophisticated 
smile went round the class, signifying that many would do very little 
home work for English. 

Finally I made a plan so that for English, as for other subjects, there 
would be individual reading and daily written home work to hand in 
every day. This was a week’s assignment: 

Read anything that interests you. Every day hand in a report that follows 
this plan: 

1. Subject or title and author (give the information that anyone would need to 
find the book or article you are reading) 


bo 


Time spent 

Approximate number of words read 
Approximate number of words read a minute 
Comment (two or three sentences) 


mn & Ww 


Estimating the number of words read a minute was especially interest- 
ing to some of the students. We spent plenty of time to understand how 
to do it: count the number of words in four lines on a typical page and 
divide by four to find the average number of words in a line. Multiply 
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this number by the number of lines on a page to find the number of words 
on a page. Divide the total number of words read by the number of 
minutes spent in reading to find the number of words read a minute. 

The students were encouraged when they saw that the more they read, 
the faster they could read. That was definite progress. The chief value 
in keeping track of the rate of reading is that it is training in concentra- 
tion. It breaks the habit of being distracted and letting the mind wander 
while reading. Knowing that the time is to be checked helps to keep the 
eyes and minds moving right along over the pages. 

Every evening I recorded credit for every paper. I wrote comments 
and grades only on exceptionally good or poor papers, and these I re- 
turned to the students the next day. I usually copied one or two com- 
ments on the board for class analysis. 

During the class hours we read and discussed the comments that I had 
found most interesting. Day by day the comments became more interest- 
ing. We asked the students who had written them to tell us more. 


SAMPLE DAILY REPORT 


1. Men against Death by Paul de Kruif 

2. Time spent: 40 minutes 

3. Approximate number of words read: 12,800 

4. Approximate number of words read a minute: 320 

5. Comment: When a person has pernicious anemia, his bone marrow won’t 
make red corpuscles, and his blood gets thinner and thinner until he dies. Minot 
discovered that eating liver would stop the sickness. First a person eats liver 
and then he drinks liver extract, which is liver boiled down. 


When it came time for the novel unit in my sophomore classes, piles 
of novels and biographies were brought to my room—one and a third 
books for every student. They had been selected by a committee of 
teachers that know what students like. They were checked out of the 
library in my name with cards in them so that I could give them to the 
students to take home. 

As the classes swarmed in, one or two students grumbled, ‘‘Do we 
have to take those books?” “No,” I said, ‘“‘you cannot take any of those 
books from the room today. Everyone will pick up two books; it does not 
matter which two. You do not have to read the books you pick up.” 

The first day each student compared the titles of the two books he 
had in hand. 

The next two or three days I told each student to pick up one book as 
he entered the room. We practiced skimming books. I said, ‘‘ You are 
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waiting three minutes for someone, and this book is lying on the table 
beside you or you are browsing in the library to find a book you want to 
read.”’ I stated a problem, allotted a definite number of minutes to find 
the answer, and then we talked. I asked such questions as these: What 
does the first page promise? What do you think is the main problem to 
be solved in the book? What could a person find in this book that he 
could apply to his own life? Can you retell an incident or find an interest- 
ing dialogue to read? We noticed who found the best material in the given 
time. We asked those who were most skilful in skimming how they did it. 

The students began to ask more insistently, ‘‘When can we take these 
books home?”’ Finally I said, “‘Today you may take the book you want 
to read. You may sample as many as you want to. At the end of the 
hour give me the card signed.”’ Most of the students picked their books 
immediately and were absorbed in reading all the period, but some 
grumbled, ‘“ Do we have to read these books?” I said, ‘‘ No. You can find 
books at home or in the school or town library. Tomorrow bring a book 
that you want to read. We will read in class.” 

We read during class hours for three weeks. I grew more and more en- 
thusiastic about the plan, and I think the students did too. This was 
better than spending an hour at a time at intervals during the year, 
though that was good, too. The benefits are cumulative. Reading is con- 
tagious, and some students have more immunity than others. It is a 
hardened nonreader who will sit idle day after day while all those about 
him are enjoying themselves. 

It was not until the second day that I realized that I could read too. 
Of course. How good for a teacher to be doing what she is trying to teach 
others to do and to be doing it with them! I had a delightful time. But 
was this teaching? Indeed, yes. It is the best kind of teaching to provide 
the materials and the opportunity for students to learn, to grow, to form 
valuable habits. 

We were practicing the conviction that reading is a part of life. We 
were also improving reading habits. I wrote the following points on the 
board and used them as a basis for giving the grades. 

1. Ability to find the books you want 

2. Interest in many kinds of subjects 

3. Interest in mature books 

4. Absorption in reading—concentration 


As I watched the students read, I observed that (1) the students that 
rank highest in all their studies liked the plan best and preferred reading 
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all of every period to having discussion and reports for part of an hour; 
that (2) the slower students preferred to talk about their reading for part 
of an hour; and that (3) several students in every class got a start in 
reading that they had wanted but had not had before. They were carried 
along with the others. 
HELEN RAND MILLER 
EVANSTON TOWNSHIP HIGH SCHOOL 
EVANSTON, ILLINOIS 


TESTS ARE FUN 

‘‘We’ll have a test over this unit in literature, won’t we?” asked one of 
my sophomores at the beginning of English class. 

‘‘Do you want a test?’’ I cautiously put the question. 

To my astonishment, cries of ‘‘ Yes, Yes,’’ came from every corner of 
the room. 

One girl said, ‘‘ We like tests. Tests are fun.” 

‘*'They’re just like working out a puzzle or playing a game. Let’s havea 
test,”’ a boy added. 

Enthusiasm, interest, and seriousness were expressed on every face. 
No military official could have gloried more over a victory on the battle- 
field than I did over the ground won with my pupils. 

How I recall in my classroom the audible expression of groans when a 
test was announced! Pupils would even stay out of class on test days. 
The old-time idea was that of horror, fear, and utter dislike of tests. Now 
I wanted triumphantly “‘to shoutfrom the housetops.”’ 

Instead, I answered, “‘ All right, we'll have a test.” 

“And will we help make out the questions?’’ wholeheartedly queried 
Jean, her eyes sparkling. 

‘Of course, if you’d like to,” I replied. 

It was as easy as that. 

What had happened this year? Miracles do not take place overnight in 
our high-school boys and girls, especially in the average homogeneously 
grouped classes of mine. But even I had to admit that we were having fun 
with tests. 

It began while we were working on a unit of grammar during class time 
using a workbook, exercises from our textbook in grammar, mimeo- 
graphed exercises, and board work. Outside of class the assignment was 
to read The Scarlet Pimpernel, one copy of which was distributed to each 
pupil from a set of books owned by the English department of the school. 
Only the high points of the story were discussed in class, but we spent part 
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of a class period working on test questions on the book. Everyone handed 
in two questions with the answers on true and false statements, on single 
choice, and on completion. Added to these were five questions on match- 
ing. From what the pupils gave me, I made a composite fifty-question 
test which I dictated to them the next day. I never saw the class more 
alert. The response was the same as if it were a parlor game for which 
prizes were offered to those giving the best answers. They could hardly 
wait until their papers were graded to find out how they rated. 

From that time on, my class was a changed group. They clamored for 
tests. Next we studied Gareth and Lynette, a story in verse that becomes 
boresome for poor readers. But it was not so to this class. They were look- 
ing forward to the test at the end, and deciding in their own minds what 
questions they would ask on the papers they would do. As a potluck 
picnic lunch is interesting to contemplate beforehand, so this preparation 
furnished an incentive for reading. Neither the teacher nor the pupils 
knew what questions would appear on the final copy of the test. I was 
alert in my preparation and class presentation; the pupils studied much 
harder than they ever did before; and in class we were niggardly about 
wasting even a minute of the valuable time we had for discussion. It was 
an indicative experience for all of us, and, best of all, the truths Tennyson 
set forth in the poem, the incidents, and the subtle humor were all learned 
and appreciated. 

Every question handed in by members of the class was thoughtful and 
well worded. For me it was hard to limit the test they were to take to only 
fifty questions. Needless to say the grades on the final test were unusually 
high, a fact which brought forth such remarks as these: 

‘*My grades in English are so much better this year than last.”’ 

‘“*T like English.” 

‘“‘T thought this reading would be hard, but it isn’t.” 

‘I’m glad my English mark is better. That’s because I understand 
what I read now.” 

‘Last night my mother and I read the assignment aloud, and we both 
enjoyed it. She said she’d like to do it often with me.”’ 

Pupils are frank, and I knew these to be honest expressions of their 
earnest thinking. But still I doubted the desirability of too much objec- 





tiveness in testing. I am old-fashioned enough to believe in essay-type 
reactions. Then I hit upona plan. Our course of study demands a certain 
number of written themes each semester. ‘‘Why not,” I said to myself, 
‘utilize the fertile ground in this field?” 

Therefore, I devised titles based on the selection or selections we had 
studied. The pupils gained their main idea for their composition from a 
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story read and then branched off in likening it to an experience of their 
own or enlarging upon the idea in fancy. Making what they wrote sound 
true to life was the only stipulation I made. For the first time in years of 
teaching English I was saved the effort of ‘“‘red penciling” as I formerly 
did. The themes were delightful. Because as a rule youthful writers enjoy 
sharing their manuscripts, the best ones were read in class. So accom- 
panying this oral presentation and the thought-provoking writing were 





the objective tests. 

Each one in the class was immeasurably enriched, and at the same time 
the work was much easier and more interesting for all of us. I can truth- 
fully say that I heartily agree with the sophomore who said, ‘‘ Tests are 


fun,”’ 
HELEN E. SWANSON 


TOLEDO, OxnTO 


THE ‘‘SOUNDMIROR” 


A major part of an English teacher’s work is the job of making the 
pupil speech conscious, and no easy task it is to awaken a person toa state 
of distaste for the speech he has always used—to enable him to sound to 
himself as he sounds to more educated ears. No one ever gets an objective 
glimpse of himself without immediately striving for improvement. 

Yet the glimpse must be an objective one. Even if that power Burns 
wished for would “the giftie gie us,” we should still have to eliminate the 
ithers”’ if we would get 


e 


unreasonable prejudices and complexes of all the 
a fair and accurate impression of ourselves; and now, at last, the power of 
the modern sound technician gives us a device that is indeed a gift to 





teachers of speech—the so-called ‘‘soundmiror.” 

The soundmiror is, at a glance, composed of two separate units: a 
microphone with stand and cable, and a neat, box-like cabinet with an 
electric plug like a floor lamp’s, and a control panel on which are two 
buttons and two dials. Connect the plug to the electric socket, push the 
two buttons, turn one dial to the word “ Record,” and the machine starts 
immediately to record on a steel tape, that turns inside the box, any sound 
that is made into the microphone. For fifty seconds it records; then it 
starts automatically and without human interference to play back what- 
ever sounds have been made in its impartial and infallible hearing. The 
other of the two dials controls the volume of the play-back; it can with 
great ease be adjusted to suit one’s fancy while the machine is in opera- 
tion. The miror will continue to play back this minute’s recording until 
someone pushes its two buttons, thereby shutting it off. When it is turned ) 
on again, it starts again with this same recording and plays it until it is 
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given something else to record. The first recording is erased and is, hap- 
pily, lost forever to the world and to the ears of the harassed student who 
has listened as many times as he can endure to his own voice inexorably 
repeating his ‘“‘whuts”’ and “‘uv’s,”’ his incomplete or confused sentences, 
his string of ‘‘and uh’s” and any other unfortunate utterances to which 
class or teacher may have called attention between play-backs. 

As the above exposition reveals, the soundmiror is a miracle of sim- 
plicity, and is for that as for other reasons one of the very best of the 
much-discussed technical aids to classroom teaching. The advantages of 
the soundmiror over the permanent recording machine are many. 

Foremost among these is its utterly uncomplicated, convenient opera- 
tion. Of equal importance, perhaps, is the fact that while the original cost 
of the soundmiror is a little greater than that of the recording machine, 
the former involves no operating cost, while the cost of records for the 
latter looms large. In fact, that cost is prohibitive of any such free use as 
can be made of the soundmiror. During the first week a class spends with 
the soundmiror at O’Keefe, we make recordings that would easily cost 
fifty dollars in records. 

Nor is this recording idle play with a new toy. It is an “ice-breaker”’ 
that lures the most timid child out of his tongue-tied self-consciousness. 
It has him on his feet and talking, awkwardly perhaps, but so freely that 
in spite of the shock of hearing his own speech with all its gaucheries, he is 
never again quite so fearful of the speech situation. 

The making of a permanent recording seems to terrify the inexperi- 
enced student, while the soundmiror allays his fears. I was impressed with 
this fact in my early use of the miror. A small group of pupils was doing as 
a choral reading one of those nonsense verses that usually make it impos- 
sible for anyone to remain stiff. Yet they stumbled, hesitated, and cast 
fearful glances at the soundmiror. Encouraged not to take the recording 
too seriously and assured that it would all be erased forever in a few 
minutes, they relaxed, smiled and proceeded with gusto to give a really 
good reading. 

The frequent, easy use that can be made of this machine is an excellent 
cure for ‘‘mike fright.”’ In these days of radios and public-address sys- 
tems, this alone is no small achievement. 

There is one other quite important advantage that this machine has 
over the older recording devices: its exceedingly smooth performance. 
To get a permanent recording that is free of machine noises and that is a 
truly accurate reproduction of the recorder’s voice is, to say the least, 
difficult. The soundmiror is very nearly perfect in these respects. 

I think, however, that the soundmiror should not displace the perma- 
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nent recorder. Both are valuable. I have found the simple expedient of 
making a permanent recording at the beginning and at the end of the 
semester to be most interesting and encouraging for pupil and teacher. 

Some disadvantages, of course, are encountered in the use of the sound- 
miror. There are times when one would like so very much to have it con- 
tinue to record for more than one minute. There are times when one can 
hardly bear to erase something unusually good that has been recorded. But 
these disadvantages are more than outweighed by some of the advantages 
already noted. The soundmiror is an ideal device for winning that first 
and hardest half of the English teacher’s battle of making the pupil want 
to improve. Then, since acquiring good speech is so largely a matter of 
trial and error and of imitation, it is an ideal device for practice. One 
cannot manage gracefully to correct a pupil in the middle of the cutting of 
a record; and one cannot afford to supply him with records for repeated 
trials. But with the soundmiror one can give him a model to imitate and 
let him try until he succeeds. 

A few well-chosen phonograph records can thus be used effectively in 
conjunction with the soundmiror. Let a pupil record a few sentences and 
hear them played back. Then let him hear Walter Hampden’s record en- 
titled ‘‘Introductory Sentences.’’ Let him hear his own sentences and 
Hampden’s several times. Then let him try again, and he has a speech 
lesson that he does not forget immediately. 

The soundmiror, in common with all the aids, does not minimize the 
importance of the teacher’s personality and energy in effective teaching; 
it can be used successfully only in combination with wise instruction, cor- 
rection, and encouragement. It can, however, give two things: criticism 
that a teacher cannot even attempt to give without being actually cruel; 
opportunity for the sort of practice that is as essential to the inexperienced 
speaker as is a mirror to the beginner in the art of making up his own face. 

Dorotuy Q. RAINEY 
O’ KEEFE JUNIOR Hi1GH SCHOOL 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA 


PERPLEXED—AND PERPLEXING: THE REJECTED 
FRESHMAN IN COLLEGE ENGLISH 
When the instructor in subfreshman English attempts to meet his 
teaching problems, he finds himself addressing students assignable, some- 
what more distinctly than college freshmen in general can be, to some 
three different categories. Those of two of the distinguishable types offer 
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certain problems to the teacher. But they respond more or less well, and 
they are not what the instructor may feel to be memorably perplexing. 
They may briefly be touched upon for perspective in the present discus- 
sion; but it is the subfreshman of a third general type who appears to need 
special consideration. 

The three categories are not difficult to establish. To the first type of 
those who have been unable to qualify for freshman English will obviously 
belong the foreigner and, as well, the student whose life has been spent 
among foreign-speaking associates. The usual methods of leading into a 
grammar that is still new, an idiom not yet familiar, are naturally indi- 
cated for such students. Plainly of a second type are those who for various 
reasons—of health, of family circumstances, of personal leanings—have 
undergone a more or less haphazard training. Often the student of this 
general group is of mature age. His mental grasp is of average quality, 
though the scattered nature of earlier training may itself in individual 
instances be indicative of some lack of aptitude. In the main, the sub- 
freshman of this general type, the student who is simply not grounded 
well, may need only to be helped along a more or less direct pathway. 
Straight-out teaching, either by a tutor or in the classroom or a cor- 
respondence course, goes far to enable him in due time to gain admission 
into freshman English. 

The subfreshman of the third general type, perplexed himself, is a per- 
plexing person with whom to work. Quite apart from the not infrequent, 
and the far from abnormal, student who simply finds the subject of Eng- 
lish uncongenial, the Type 3 subfreshman labors against intangible bar- 
riers and displays at times a lack of simple comprehension. He may be 
handicapped in physical respects, as well, perhaps, as in intellect, emo- 
tional life, temperament. Poor vision, general sluggishness, other physical 
pathology in a student may be recognized; and these things may be al- 
leviated. But the subfreshman of this third and most baffling type may 
still, after definite measures for such physical alleviation, have handicaps 
that seem beyond the instructor’s reach: slow perception, limited reten- 
tiveness, inability to make adjustments. Even the dilatory quality and 
the lackadaisical in the subfreshman of this type seem ingrained too deep- 
ly to be remedied. Often he lacks the power of simple reading for essential 
meanings. He characteristically fails to copy simple exercises correctly. 

The question repeatedly arises as to how the subfreshman of Type 3 
has ever succeeded in graduating from a secondary school. Why, asks the 
most considerate of instructors, should the student of this sort be en- 
couraged to attempt the curriculum of a liberal arts college? Intelligence 
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tests afford a certain index which no parent—even the proudest, blindest, 
most ambitious parent—should ignore. Vocational guidance can usually 
offer attractive alternatives to almost certain failure in college. Why has 
the perplexed and perplexing subfreshman been led on into matriculation 
and immediate rejection? 

A survey of the records for a representative group recently rejected 
from freshman English at the University of Wisconsin reveals an unfor 
tunately high average of grades given in English courses previous to 
matriculation at the university. According to actual records, the average 
grades vouchsafed during their high-school work to these finally inade- 
quate students ran as follows: 24 per cent received grades in high-school 
English of C and D; 30 per cent received grades in high-school English of 
C; 23 per cent received grades in high-school English of C and B; 14 
per cent received grades in high-school English of B (9 per cent in this 
representative group were foreigners). 

It must be evident from statistics like these that some pronounced 
steps should be taken to establish more closely related standards between 
secondary and higher institutions of learning. No one who has aided Eng- 
lish students to transfer from freshman into subfreshman sections can 
very readily forget the distress and bewilderment which follow upon rejec- 
tion from freshman English. Not infrequent protestations occur: ‘‘ But 
I’ve always had good grades in my English.”’ “If I’d only had some kind 
of warning!” 

Such warning is quite practicable. While the whole problem of stand- 
ards is awaiting adjustment, the high-school senior can be given a few 
tests to establish his degree of fitness for going on. Surely there can be few 
objections to examination as early as possible to forestall a degree of 
tragedy. If a secondary-school student be in need of tutoring before he 
goes on to a liberal arts college, if he ought not to enrol at all in such 
college, he should be advised as early as possible as to his unfitness, tem- 
porary or chronic! 

The following constitute the principal failings that result in rejection 
from freshman English. Customarily they are discoverable by means of 
no more elaborate tests than are afforded through a few impromptu 
themes: 

1. Misspellings, particularly of common words 
2. Bad grammar 
a) Lack of agreement 
(1) Between noun and verb 
(2) Between pronoun and logical antecedent 
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b) Misuse of case 
c) Misuse of verbs 
(1) Confusion of principal parts 
(2) Use of sit for set; lie for lay; etc. 
(3) Serious confusion as to shall and will 
Poor grasp of the sentence concept 
a) Fragmentary sentences: lack of main verb to complete a predication 
6b) No-punctuation fault: failure to recognize completion of a main state- 
ment 
c) Faulty parallelism; lack of co-ordination; false subordination 
d) Lack of unity 
Illogicalities 
a) Faulty comparisons: e.g., “He is bigger than any boy in his class”’ 
b) Ambiguous participial constructions 
c) Inconsistency of tense, mood, voice, number 
d) Misleading punctuation 
(1) The comma fault (comma for semicolon or period between distinct 
main statements) 
(2) The use of comma with restrictive relative clause 
(3) The failure to use comma with nonrestrictive relative clause 
Gross ineptness of diction 
a) Childish repetitiousness 
b) Vagueness 
c) Triteness 
Lack of unity; incoherence; inadequacy of development of the topic as a 
whole 
Negligence; tardiness; carelessness of manuscript forms 


Now examiners who are best advised will hesitate to exclude a student 


from freshman English because of particular breaches of mere convention. 


The fragmentary sentence may be only a mannerism. Confusion about 


certain uses of shall and will cannot strike even the purist as so heinous as 


to merit capital punishment. Triteness may be thought of as a matter 


only of taste, and vagueness as only calling for the whetstone of interest. 


But basic errors of form accompany general ineptness: the perplexed and 


perplexing subfreshman type will commonly betray himself in so many 


ways in the course of impromptu writing that his inability to move in 


average freshman company is plainly evidenced. To identify him and to 


save him from delay in recognizing his true status should be of genuine 


concern to any teacher worthy of the calling. 


RALPH ALAN McCans! 
EXTENSION DIVISION 
UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 
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Would you give your opinion of the grammatical constructions of some 
lines of Housman’s poetry which contain peculiarities of expression that seem 
to go beyond poetic license? 

[1] Runners whom renown outran 
And the name died before the man. 
[Faulty parallelism?] 
[2] The realm I look upon and die 
Another man will own; 
[Parallelism? Syntax of die?] 
[3] He shall attain the heaven that I 
Perish and have not known. 
[Parallelism? Syntax of perish?] 
[4] Still he stood and eyed me hard, 
An earnest and a grave regard. 
[Syntax of second line?] 


a. B. Be. 


In general it seems to me that these lines show a colloquial or informal 
syntax—as perhaps poetry often does in spite of its rather formal vo- 
cabulary. Obviously and, the least conspicuous of our connectives, that 
makes just a tick in a line as it does in speech, is used here instead of more 
conspicuous and more “‘logical’’ connectives. 

In (1) and seems equivalent to until, but the meaning is quite clear 
without translating to until; the second line is an added fact, the added 
statement of the final consequence. A typical colloquial and. 

In (2) transposing the lines makes a natural statement: ‘‘Another man 
will own The realm I look upon and [in consequence] die.” 

In (3) there certainly isn’t any parallelism in form, for we have transi- 
tive and intransitive, active and passive, main and subordinate elements 
all in the same unit of expression. But, of course, Mr. Housman never 
took any oath of parallelism, and he obviously never bothered to re-write 
his lines to make them convenient for grammatical analysis. We might 
as well admit they’re not parallel locutions—and so what? If we can get 
the meaning, or a meaning, from the lines, we can be thankful and just 
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decide whether we respect poetry or formal grammar the more. Although 
the lines are too compact to be typical of speech, I think we have here in 
literature a typical colloquial telescoping of constructions. But I leave 
the problem open. 

In (4) the second line could be regarded as an adverbial modifier of 
eyed, as if it was introduced by with. But there is no with, and I think it 
is a sort of colloquial apposition (which is fairly common though I have 
never seen it named), in which an idea stated with a verb is restated in 
noun form: ‘‘Anearnest and a grave regard”’ seems a restatement of “eyed 
me hard.”’ 

These are comments rather than pronouncements or solutions. The 
subject is open for discussion. 

r. @. B. 


I should like to know which pronoun to choose in the following sentence: 


“IT was surprised at its being (he) (him).”’ 
J. M. 


The principle in the sentence you cite is the same as in the much-dis- 
cussed /t is (1) (me) or It is (him) (he) type of construction. The general 
position of many scholars is admirably summed up in Perrin’s /ndex to 
English, page 349, which is quoted here in part: 

All the large grammars of English regard it’s me as acceptable colloquial 
ae U's and him after be are less common but usage is divided. Current 
English Usage found “If it had been us, we would admit it” uncertainly estab- 
and “J suppose that’s him’’ disputable. 
The upshot of the discussion is that in their natural colloquial settings [the 


lished, and “I’ll swear that was him’ 


objective forms]... . are appropriate. 


If, on the other hand, you conceive of your sentence as in a formal 
literary setting, the form he would be preferable. 


Please tell me the correct uses of ‘‘folk’’ and ‘‘folks.”’ 
M. A. 


The word folk when used somewhat formally to refer to a group of 
kindred people forming a tribe or nation or to masses of people within any 
one group (Webster, New /nternational Dictionary, definitions 1, 2, and 3) 
is generally singular. Wien it is used plurally in these senses it may be 
taken to mean more than one of such groups. 

When it is used less formally and more indefinitely to mean people in 
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general, even when limited by a qualifying word or phrase, it appears both 
as singular and as plural, country folk, old folks, etc., and has been current 
in all varieties of English, literary as well as informal, for the last five 
hundred years. 

When used to refer to one’s relatives or the persons in one’s family it is 
usually plural, and this is labeled by Webster as a colloquialism, that is to 
say appropriate to informal and conversational rather than to formal 
literary use. 

The other day my attention was called to two sentences which read as 
follows: (1) 18 inches “are” 4,4, 3 of a yard. (2) 12 ounces “is” }, 3, i, 
8 of a pound. 

Will you please explain which verb is correct or whether or not both verbs 
are correct? 


E. G. 


The evidence of the reputable English grammars would seem to indi- 
cate that both forms are acceptable in present-day English. Jespersen 
(Modern English Grammar, II, 170) cites numerous examples to support 
his contention that ‘‘in the ordinary formulas used in arithmetical calcula- 
tions, usage varies with respect to the number of the verb.”’ To this may 
be added the statement in Curme (Syntax, p. 57): “If a single plural sub- 
ject, or several singular or plural subjects are felt as forming the idea of a 
firm mass or fixed amount, the verb is in the singular’; but the supporting 
citations for this observation which are nearest in type to your sentences 
show verbs both in the singular and in the plural. 


A. H. M. 
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A NEW COUNCIL SERVICE 

We need more and better plays for the junior and senior high schools. 
The more responsible play publishers admit that the supply is too limited, 
but where a better supply is to come from no one seems to know. Mean- 
time any dramatics teacher who has been about her work for an extended 
period of time will affirm that finding good plays which will please her 
mixed audience of adults and children becomes increasingly difficult. If 
she is really resourceful and ingenious, she may be able to stave off the 
moment of maximum perplexity by adapting adult plays and writing 
original plays and sketches. Meanwhile the mails will carry to her ac- 
counts of the season’s “‘big hits.’’ She will be implored to send for “‘the 
perfect play for the high school,” ‘‘the play sure to please young and old 
alike,’ ‘‘the great human interest drama,”’ but if she is wise and experi- 
enced she will know that such material is almost invariably worthless. 
She may, however, be led on by the exaggerated claims of play publishers 
and may be actually drawn into the production of a play which she will 
discover too late is a waste of time and energy. The whole truth is that 
dramatics has become a serious educational activity, and a great deal of 
the commercial material offered to schools is concocted by persons who 
still think of dramatics as a sporadic pastime, not worthy of much serious 
effort. 

The National Council of Teachers of English is concerned over the 
shortage in the supply of good plays. Requests come to the Drama Com 
mittee from every part of the country for lists, recommendations, and in- 
formation which will aid teachers in making better selections. There have 
been submitted, also, a number of plays which have been tested in the 
schools and which can be made available to Council members royalty free. 
It is conceivable that there exist many plays which have been written in 
the junior and senior high schools by persons who know best what must 
happen on modern school stage, and it is conceivable also that if there 
could be a pooling of such plays, the supply of materials suitable for school 
dramatics might be very much increased. 

It is not the purpose of the Council to set up a commercial play pub- 
lishing house; to do so would perhaps necessitate the same or very similar 
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practices which have made the commercial play-broker less valuable to 
the schools than he would otherwise be. The Drama Committee of the 
Council will, however, from this time forward endeavor to examine and 
give a critical appraisal without fee of any play submitted to it. Whenever 
possible a minimum of three committee members will read each play sub- 
mitted, and a few of the best plays will be mimeographed and made avail- 
able at a very small cost to all Council members. 

Copyrights will be obtained by the Council on all such materials, and 
the Council will retain the right to issue copies of all materials and give 
permission for public performances royalty free during the life of the copy- 
right. It is understood no play shall be submitted on which there is a 
copyright already in force. The money available for making mimeo- 
graphed copies is limited, and the Drama Committee will in all cases de- 
cide which plays to retain and which to return with critical reviews. 

It is dangerous to say categorically what students like and what they do 
not like, since many influences eter into their judgments, but a consensus 
of reports would seem to indicate the following tendencies: (1) Boys and 
girls are interested in other boys and girls of their own age. (2) They like 
action and suspense; most of all, they like a good story well told. (3) They 
are interested in real things; this includes real people and real situations. 
A little fantasy for most boys and girls will go a long way. (4) They are 
just as critical of the inexpert use of coincidence and happenstance as are 
their elders. (5) They like humor, melodrama and mystery. They can 
take in small doses only, such things as costume drama, stark tragedy, 
psychological drama, sentimental comedy, the “classics,” experimental] 
theater and plays which ‘‘teach a lesson.’’ (6) They dislike plays with 
“heavy” love interest. (7) They like the characters in their plays to talk 
in the free, idiomatic language to which they are accustomed. 

There are other adult-imposed taboos connected with the student 
stage, and these will suggest themselves to all persons who think about 
them. It is extremely wise for all persons submitting plays to remember 
the limited production facilities of most schools and to make settings sim- 
ple and as few in number as possible. Where there are unusual or complex 
facilities needed, sketches of these should be submitted with the manu- 
script. All materials should be sent to Miss Leith Shackel, 3145 James 
Street South, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 

DRAMA COMMITTEE 


NATIONAL COUNCIL OF TEACHERS OF ENGLISH 
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USEFUL DOCUMENTS 
The University High School of the University of California (Grove 
Street at Fifty-seventh, Oakland) has published a Study of Adolescents. 
The writers of the monograph appraise the growth and development of 
some three hundred high-school students and show the relation to their 
development of such factors as family problems and health. Send for the 
University High School Journal, Volume XIX, No. 4 (June, 1941). 


Some 2,745 high schools enrolling 2,251,000 students report having 
745 fg 8 SI; § 

equipment capable of playing 16-inch, 333-r.p.m. radio transcriptions- 

High School Play-Back Equipment, United States Office of Education. 


A new professional organization—Association for Education by Radio 
is now being formed. The first issue of its magazine, the AER Journal, 
is just off the press. 


THE PERIODICALS 


Many readers of Hawthorne feel dissatisfied with that author’s inter- 
pretation of women, especially when, as in The Marble Faun, he presents 
women of contrasting personalities such as Miriam and Hilda and tacitly 
condemns the more attractive one. In ‘‘ The Dark Lady of Salem,” which 
appears in the Partisan Review for October, Philip Rahv traces the origin 
of this discomforting element in Hawthorne’s fiction to a basic conflict 
in the author. Hester, Zenobia, and Miriam are dark women of beauty 
and intelligence. They are opposed to blond girls who are either cold or 
childishly prim or both, such as Hilda and Priscilla. By his presentation 
of the magnetic and forceful women, Hawthorne expresses a definite aver- 
sion to them and conveys more than a suggestion that they are immoral. 
His attitude toward the colorless women, on the other hand, is one of 
tepid approval. For Hawthorne, the dark lady symbolized the claim of 
life, of reality, and of active participation in experience, and his neurotic 
shrinking from experience, complicated by his shadowy Puritanism, was 
responsible for the aversion. 


An encouraging and stimulating experiment which has been completed 
by a group of teachers in the state of New York is reported by George W. 
Norvell in the School Review for October, ‘“‘Wide Individual Reading 
Compared with the Traditional Plan of Studying Literature.” Ten teach- 
ers had charge of twenty-four parallel classes, experimental and con- 
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trolled. The control classes spent their time in the intensive study of lit- 
erature, selected from the standard classics. The experimental classes 
read comparatively few selections intensively, spending most of their 
time on extensive reading according to the taste of the individuals. Test 
results prove that students of the experimental classes not only made 
superior gains in reading speed and comprehension but also gained as 
much as the control students in knowledge of particular works of litera- 


ture, such as Macbeth. 


In industry it is recognized that physical conditions cannot compare, 
as a means of increasing output, with attitude—the way employees feel 
about the work. How a group of teachers and administrators built up 
enthusiasm is the subject of “‘ Calling All Supervisors,’’ by Clara S. Bacon, 
in Educational Method for October. Meeting in various elementary schools, 
teachers raised special problems for consideration, such as verse-speaking 
choirs, arts and crafts, and gifted children. Weekly meetings were then 
held, during the lunch hour or on school time, for the free discussion of 
the problems, and workshop groups were organized. At the end of a year 
the special groups reported at a large general meeting and made recom- 
mendations. The results were educational progress toward vitality in the 
curriculum, inspiration, and a co-operative spirit among the teachers. 


The value of the work toward better radio programs and motion pic- 
tures for children done by the United Parents Associations is the subject 
of a talk by the president, Mrs. Jacob Schechter, which is published in 
High Points for September. Parents, children, and broadcasters are now 
aware of general dissatisfactions with the thrillers which are on the air 
during the hours most convenient for children. Parents and children have 
also signified the kind of programs which they like—historical, dramatic, 
quiz, scientific, musical, and adventure or mystery with less shooting. 
Tangible results are more apparent in the motion pictures. Theater own- 
ers have co-operated with parent organizations to provide approved 
single- or double-feature programs for week ends. High schools teach ap- 
preciation of motion pictures; and, in New York City, in-service courses 
on appreciation have been organized for teachers. 

That literature classes must share in the responsibility of building up 
our national unity and morale is now perhaps a general belief among 
teachers of English. Thelma Swanson, in the September Education, de 
fines ‘‘Some Functions of Literature Classes in the National Defense 
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Program.”’ We can no longer afford to advocate the straight pacifism of 
the literature we stressed a few years ago. Educating for Peace, the Na- 
tional Council publication, emphasizes moral preparedness, which means 
mature understanding of American principles and a vigilant attitude to- 
ward their defense. Literature must develop national and regional con- 
sciousness, perspective, and sympathetic understanding of men and wom- 
en throughout the world now struggling to keep democracy alive. 

The September issue of Education is the ‘‘Remedial Reading Num- 
ber,’’ with articles on the teaching of reading at different levels and from 
different points of view. 


The relation of English usage to a number of factors which are gener- 
ally believed to influence English usage is the subject of an investigation 
reported by Leland P. Bradford in the October Journal of Educational 
Research. W.P.A. teachers in Illinois wrote tests in English fundamentals 
and supplied information on their age, race, previous occupation, home 
community, father’s occupation, and extent of formal education. Results 
of the study show that no one factor, taken in isolation, exerts much influ- 
ence upon usage. Formal education appears to affect English usage very 
little, and we must discard the belief that the formal teaching of grammar 
alone will bring about adequate English usage. To be effective in this area, 
teachers must secure further knowledge of the factors affecting usage and 
change their methods in the light of this information. 


To commemorate the one hundred and twenty-fifth anniversary of 
the founding of Harper and Brothers, the company has announced a prize 
of $12,500 for the best work of nonfiction to be submitted before May 1, 
1942. The book, which must be at least 70,000 words in length unless it 
possesses very exceptional merit, must be written for the general public. 


Frederick Lewis Allen has been appointed editor-in-chief of Harper’s 
Magazine, to succeed the late Lee Foster Hartman. Mr. Allen is the au- 
thor of Only Yesterday, The Lords of Creation, and Since Yesterday. 


The problem of American writers from the beginning has given them 
a preparation superior to that of any other national group for doing the 
hard work which must be done after the present war. This contention 
Archibald MacLeish explains in ‘“‘ The American Writers and the New 
World,” published in the Yale Review for autumn, by examining the ha- 
bitual circumstances of the American writer. Common explanations for 
the retarded development of American literature are defective. That 
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American immigrants, for example, were not the kind of people who create 
art is an unsatisfactory explanation, first, because obviously all kinds of 
people came to America and, second, because writers, painters, and mu- 
sicians turn up in the must unlikely families. Some of the best writing 
has been done by adventurers, by men such as Bernal Diaz del Castillo 
and Thucydides. Nor can we say merely that America is a new country; 
geographically it is, but culturally it is no younger than Europe. Nor will 
the explanation do that Americans have been forced to concentrate upon 
the practical details of settling a new country, for after the first genera- 
tion or two Americans enjoyed an unusual amount of leisure, and they 
were great readers. The truth is that the Colonial theory of American 
literature is a European way of regarding it. American writers, on the 
other hand, have struggled with the problem of the New World, and that 
has been to translate new experience—geography, climate, and new modes 
of living—into poems, stories, and dramas for which the traditions were 
formed in old and different cultures. Whether English, Spanish, or Portu- 
guese, the American’s language and literary forms carry in the fiber of 
their structures reflections and refractions of Old World experience, which 
have had slowly to be dominated by the New World scene. Not until 
Mark Twain could writers of the United States force their art to serve 
them as Americans; not until the present generation of novelists (Heming- 
way, Dos Passos, and Faulkner) and poets (Pound and Eliot) have our 
writers been able to move easily in the great tradition of English letters 
and also master the American experience of living men. 

No fatalism, Marxian or fascist, will remove the future problem of the 
writer, which is to create a coherent, distinguishable, and moving image 
of the world. The writers of the four Americas, to whom the problem of 
the New World is familiar, may perhaps undertake this labor more will- 
ingly and accomplish it with greater courage than the writers of other 


countries. 


Throughout his life Scott was deeply interested in the writings of 
Daniel Defoe, and as a writer he owed a great deal to the eighteenth-cen- 
tury master of realism. In ‘‘ Defoe and Scott” (PMLA, September) John 
Robert Moore demonstrates the extensiveness of this literary relationship 
and its value to Scott asa novelist. Long before Defoe had been carefully 
studied, Scott collected more than ninety of his publications in the library 
of Abbotsford and wrote discerning criticism of Defoe’s force and versa- 
tility. Scott is often falsely dismissed as a melodramatic and superficially 
romantic writer. During his lifetime he depended largely upon the oppor- 
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tunistic criticism of James Ballantyne in order to gauge the taste of his 
numerous readers. His own opinion, however, was that his strength lay 
in conveying a sense of actuality, and throughout the Waverley novels 
he pays tribute to Defoe, by quotation, often from memory, and by allusion 
to Defoe’s realistic art. Like Defoe, Scott was a great raconteur and im- 
personator, and Scott defended the colloquialism and free structure of the 
Defoe-like narrative against the artificial conventions then popular. The 
most extensive parallelism occurs between Scott’s The Pirate and Defoe’s 
History of the Pirates. Both writers were exceptionally fond of portraying 
criminals and adventurers. Scott was like Defoe in his bold, vigorous 
spirit and curiously like him in the way in which his genius has been ob- 
scured. Readers of fiction would find it an educational advantage to be- 
come acquainted with a writer who was interested in events and in men 
all over the world and who met all men as equals, the former poacher 
Tom Purdie and the victorious Duke of Wellington. 


It is commonly known that Elinor Wylie, both in her novels and in her 
poems, was concerned with the life of Shelley. In ‘‘ Elinor Wylie’s Shelley 
Obsession”’ (PMLA, September) Julia Cluck traces the allusions to Shel- 
ley’s biography and writings which occur in Elinor Wylie’s published 
work and which reveal the dominance in her life of her affinity with the 
dead poet. In The Orphan A ngel Elinor Wylie tells the story of what might 
have happened had Shelley been rescued from drowning and brought to 
America. She builds her incidents of the imaginary life in this country on 
the references in his own writing to Shelley’s attractiveness to women, his 
peculiar sensitivity, and his humanitarian views. Mr. Hodge and Mr. 
Hazard continues the narrative with the imaginary poet’s return to Eng- 
land. In this novel the incidents and characters correspond to Shelley’s 
actual relations with Hunt, Peacock, Hogg, and others. The second 
novel is complicated by the author’s fusion of herself and Shelley, for 
much of the narrative corresponds to her own experiences in England as 
well as to the biographical] details of Shelley and his friends. Elinor Wy- 
lie’s poems, from those which treat of early childhood to her last verse, 
express the continued strong influence of Shelley upon her imagination. 
There are continual echoes of Shelley’s images, cadences, and attitudes; 
there is a deliberate attempt to live up to his beliefs; and finally there 
is the feeling that Elinor Wylie is Shelley reincarnated. The most signifi- 
cant illustration of the marriage of Elinor Wylie’s mind with Shelley’s 
is the poem ‘‘ Hymn to Earth.” 
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In a lecture delivered at Yale, in May, 1940, I. A. Richards explained 
his points of agreement with, and of difference from, President Hutchins, 
who has said that in order to find the good life we must be philosophers, 
metaphysicians, or students of dialectic. (The lecture appears in the sum- 
mer issue of Furioso.) Mr. Richards agrees with this statement but differs 
on how the dialectic is to be taught. No metaphysic or dialectic as a doc- 
trine will accomplish our purpose of integrating a course of study. Indeed, 
metaphysic as a doctrine has never held any curriculum together but has 
rather been the subject which has most effectively split men into opposed 
camps. Instead of doctrinal metaphysics, let us study language in order 
to understand the inherent and necessary opportunities for misunder- 
standing which language offers. The discipline of basic English is a means 
to understanding the resourcefulness of words; applied to words such as 
“being,” “‘cause,’’ “‘whole,” “‘part,’’ and “some,” it would amount to a 
study of metaphysics. This method is perfectly compatible with close 
attention to selected passages from the great books, but by means of it 
we would be attempting to show students some of the more important 
things Plato and Aristotle might mean rather than attempting the super- 
human job of showing what Plato and Aristotle really meant. By showing 
how and why the central intellectual terms can shift their meanings and 
give rise to varied misunderstandings, we should achieve insight into the 
patterns of resource and, by this insight, knit different studies together, 
for the same problems of interpretation arise in them all. 


Popular anthologies manifest a confusion of standards in poetry both 
in the inconsistency of their selections and in the critical reviews or intro- 
ductions which publicize them. In his article, “‘ Avant-garde and Camp 
Followers,”’ which appears in the October Poetry, D. S. Savage analyzes 
the difference in meaning and in appeal of the popular poetry (for example, 
Fear No More, a collection of ‘poems for the present time”’ recently pub- 
lished by the Cambridge University Press) and the poetry of the avant- 
garde, which has enlisted such figures as Hopkins, Eliot, Crane, and Mac- 
Neice. The poetry favored by the popular anthologists is platitudinous 
in thought, conventional in imagery, and stereotyped in cadence. The 
attitudes which it conveys tend to be sentimental and escapist. Reviewers 
who commend the popular verse reject the work of poets as original or 
significant as Eliot as only a byway from the main road of English poetry. 
The objective in such criticism is to reverse the right order of contem- 
porary poets, to place the avant-garde in the rear of the camp followers; 
and the advocates of the conventional verse, who mistakenly assert that 
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poets should reflect the common views of society rather than lead society 
to a new understanding, are really sympathetic with Victorianism in 
poetry. They illustrate the time lag between the first rate, the pioneer, 
and the second rate, or camp follower. 


Clifton Fadiman comments pleasantly and disarmingly on ‘‘ The Re- 
viewing Business”’ in the October Harper’s. The reviewer must be distin- 
guished from the literary critic, for the reviewer has no time to weigh and 
consider; he must bea perennially fresh hack, mentally alert but not deep. 
From Mr. Fadiman’s example, the methods of the reviewer’s trade are as 
follows: First, he is skilled in reading at very different speeds—capable 
of racing through tripe and of patiently, accurately reliving the experience 
of books like Joseph in Egypt. Second, he selects books according to his 
own interests, which may arise from either liking or disliking, on the basis 
of news value, because of his publisher’s admiration, and by virtue of a 
book’s special merit. Third, the reviewer is cautious about praising books 
written by friends, principally by making friends only with the writers of 
good books. It is very difficult to determine the value of reviewing to the 
sale of a book. The best one can say is that various influences work to- 
gether, such as author’s reputation, timeliness of subject matter, literary 
excellence, and favorable reviews. 


Between the two wars a significant change which occurred on Broad- 
way consists of the abandonment of the star-dominated play in favor of 
the ‘‘ensemble ideal.’’ Rosamond Gilder, in ‘‘Actors All” (Theatre Arts 
for October), explains the course of this development. Jacques Copeau, 
founder of the Théatre du Vieux-Columbier, came to New York to lecture 
and ran a theater, bringing with him a group of players trained to play 
together. Even before Coupeau’s advent, Broadway had been impressed 
by the example of the Abbey Players and by the direction of Granville- 
Barker. Then came the experimental work of the Provincetown Players, 
the Washington Square Players, and, of course, the influence of the Mos- 
cow Art Theatre. Pauline Lord (Anna Christie), Katherine Cornell (Bill 
of Divorcement), and Lynn Fontaine and Alfred Lunt created esteem for 


‘“‘naturalness”’ in acting, breaking with the artificiality of the older tradi- 


tion. Established actors and actresses continued to lead the field in the 
1930's, but they demanded first-rate support, and the younger players, 
trained in little theaters, in colleges, and in schools of drama, all furthered 
the trend toward ensemble acting—toward the balanced, integrated pro- 


duction and away from the old star system. 
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In spite of the success which the production of such Negro plays as 
The Emperor Jones, The Green Pastures, and In Abraham’s Bosom have 
enjoyed, Broadway’s conventionality and conservatism have blinded pro- 
ducers to resources of acting talent, dramatic theme, and dramatic tech- 
nique which might greatly accelerate the rise of the Negro drama. The 
surprising waste of these resources is detailed by Alain Locke in the Oc- 
tober Theatre Arts. Cabin in the Sky and Native Son prove that unortho- 
dox direction will succeed, but superficially theatrical and supposedly 
‘‘typical” productions like John Henry are the rule. Outstanding Negro 
players are commonly neglected, though recent triumphs of Negro acting 
have been achieved through the sympathetic and nonroutine direction of 
such men as Marc Connelly and Orson Welles. Richard Harrison, for ex- 
ample, has played only one part worthy of him, De Lawd in The Green 
Pastures. Negro musical comedy has been worked out, in its trite slap- 
stick and stock scenes, until someone has the genius to re-work it freshly. 
Harlem theaters, the labor stage, and stock troupes present strong and 
original acting which Broadway ignores to its own loss. Katherine Dun- 
ham and her brilliant dancing troupe of Cabin in the Sky have made this 
fact known. The power of realistic Negro plays on socially significant 
themes has also been widely demonstrated by such plays as Stevedore, 
Mulatto,and Native Son. In the light of what has already happened, there- 
fore, even on Broadway, it is to be hoped that the emancipation of Negro 


drama will soon quicken its pace. 





ce 





BOOKS 


LANGUAGE FOR USE! 

Based upon the principle that young people in the upper classes of the 
senior high school must constantly consider problems and make choices, 
this book is designed to give instruction and practice in the use of lan- 
guage as a tool in the solving of youth’s problems, personal and social. 
Ample explanation is made of the method to be used in recognizing and 
defining the problem and getting the information needed to form a con- 
clusion. Suitable activities are planned to give practice. ! 

Some everyday problems involving the use of language include apply- 
ing for positions, participating in and leading discussions, reviewing books, 
reading the newspaper, and writing news articles. 

The most significant problems for the present day, however, are those 
dealing with proof and propaganda. Straight thinking by the members of 
a democracy cannot be overvalued; and, in the existing national emer- 
gency, education in the nature of proof and training in the application of 
the principles of straight thinking should take precedence over some less 
important activities which are usually undertaken in the English class- 
room. 

Such an emphasis is found in Language for Use. An explanation of 
scientific proof, logical proof, and proof by reference to standards is fol- 
lowed by a discussion of kinds of evidence—experimental, testimonial, 
and circumstantial. Opportunities are provided for practice in keeping a 
straight line of thought—from assumptions through facts and evidence 
to conclusion. 

Teachers who feel that a major purpose of education is to train stu- 
dents to think will find this material valuable, and those who believe that 
much thinking should be directed toward the problems of democratic 
living will be interested in the block on propaganda—what it is, why we 
think and act as we do, and what devices are used by the propagandist to 
make his appeals. Materials for analysis are supplied, some of which are 
controversial in nature but timely and interesting. 


t J. Paul Leonard and Rachel Salisbury, Language for Use. Chicago: Scott, Fores 
man & Co., 1940. 
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The first half of the book bears the title ‘‘ Influencing Thought and Ac- 
tion.”” The second half is an excellent handbook of grammar and usage 
with many exercises for solving the problems of correct and effective ex- 
pression. 

There are two types of situations where this book could be profitably 
used: in elective or required courses in English in the traditional curricu- 
lum; and in the problem-solving type of school, where the teacher sees a 
need for improvement in language skill. The book is designed for use in 
the upper classes of the senior high school. 

ApA M. BING 
MANUAL TRAINING HIGH SCHOOL 
INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 


THE MERCURY MACBETH 

Teachers who shy away from the much-adorned Mercury edition of 
Macbeth because they are suspicious of the scholarship of any book which 
tries to make Shakespeare seem alive and interesting need have no qualms. 
Roger Hill, in spite of his tendency to express everything in colloquial 
English, is a thoroughgoing Elizabethan scholar, and his information 
about Shakespeare is not only correct and up to date but is well sifted 
for school use, and Orson Welles’s scholarship is at least adequate. 

The Introduction is probably the high point of the book; there is a 
racy life of Shakespeare, a rather full discussion of the Bacon-Shakespeare 
controversy, and even some lively bits on such ordinarily dull matters 
as book publishing among the Elizabethans, Shakespeare’s plots, the play 
chronology, and Elizabethan grammar. Mr. Welles’s contribution is the 
discussion of Elizabethan stage history and the sketches which pepper 
nearly every page of the book. 

Enthusiasm, rather than scholarship, however, makes the edition out- 
standing. This Macbeth is alive; the stage directions, the notes, and the 
drawings are not routine; they are born out of love for the stage which 
gave us the play and for the play itself. Says Editor Hill at the start: 
‘On Studying Shakespeare’s Plays. Don’t. Read them. Enjoy them. 
Act them.” It is true, however, that at times this sheer exuberance seems 
to pass all limits, and it might be well, if this edition is to continue to be 


Edited by Orson Welles and Roger Hill. New York: Harper & Bros. 
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offered to schools, for the authors to draw a finer line between what is 
merely colloquial and what verges on the coarse. 

The stage directions are much more complete than the seventeenth- 
and eighteenth-century directions to which most of us have become ac- 
customed. 

MacseEtH: So foul and fair a day I have not seen 

[The low simpering laughter of the three witches crouched together in the 
shadows. The men turn at the sound.| 


Banquo: How far is’t called toward Forres? 
[The faces of the weird sisters are now visible, glowing hideously out of 
the darkness. Turning to MACBETH] 


One might call the textual revision bold. The arrangement of acts and 
scenes has been considerably altered, speeches have been cut, whole pas- 
sages have been eliminated, and sections of the text have been trans- 
planted. For instance, the Hecate speeches in Act III, scene 5, of the 
conventional edition—speeches of doubtful authorship—now appear, con- 
siderably trimmed, three scenes earlier and before the banquet scene. It 
would seem that the purpose of this transposition might be to leave no 
doubt in the reader’s mind as to whether the ghost of Banquo is a super- 
natural creature or merely the figment of a troubled mind. The Eliza- 
bethans would, of course, have had no problem here, and Hill and Welles 
seem to feel that in this age we need to reinforce our Shakespeare to sup- 
ply a weakened understanding. 

Most Mercury revisions seem to clarify the plot and to be in the spirit 
of what we might conceive to be the author’s intentions, and there are in- 
stances where missing motivation is supplied and minor flaws in the play 
repaired; but some of us will miss familiar lines. Certain other revisions 
seem to have been made solely in the interest of the Orson Welles record- 
ings, which are intended to accompany the text. 

More pertinent than any of this is the fact that students like the Mer- 
cury texts. Whether they like them well enough to enable the teacher 
with a “‘unit of Macbeth’ on her syllabus to raise up an understanding and 
appreciative audience is, of course, a moot question. Certainly Roger Hill 
and Orson Welles would have it that way. 

CARL WONNBERGER 


CRANBROOK SCHOOLS 
BLOOMFIELD HILis, MICHIGAN 
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IN BRIEF REVIEW 


} 


{Mention under this head does not preclude review elsewhere.} 


FOR THE GENERAL READER 


The Timeless Land. By Eleanor Dark. Macmillan. $2.75. 

In 1788 British convicts—men and women—were landed in Australia under the 
leadership of Captain Phillip. The author says of the aborigines: ‘“They had great vir- 
tues—in my extensive research I have found no vices save those they learned from the 
white invaders.”’ For five years we follow the efforts of Governor Phillip to found a set- 
tlement of these tragic human beings. As the white man’s domination grows, there is an 
appalling degeneration of the tribes whom they displace. This exceptionally fine book is 
a sympathetic treatment of two patterns of life, deeply emotional but free from senti 


mentality. 


Grey Eminence: A Biography of Father Joseph. By Aldous Huxley. Harper. 
$3.50. 

Chief aid of Cardinal Richelieu, Father Joseph was ‘‘one of the forgers of one of the 
most important links in the chain of our destiny . . . . the road trodden by those bare, 
horny feet .... led to 1914 and 1939....in the long chain of madness and crime which 
binds the present world to the past, one of the most fatally important links was the 
thirty years war.’’ Huxley with his usual irony and keen insight into human psychology 
reconstructs the part played by the devout politician who helped degrade a continent. 


Return to the River: A Story of the Chinook Run. By Roderick I. Haig-Brown. 

Morrow. $3.00. 

“T have covered the whole of the Columbia including the important dams and tribu 
taries as well as parts of Idaho rivers,” says the author. He gives the full cycle of the 
Chinook migration and also portrays the skills of men who follow the salmon run. Hand- 
somely illustrated by Charles De Feo. 


Reading I’ve Liked. By Clifton Fadiman. Simon & Schuster. $3.00. 

The book critic popular on ‘‘Information, Please,’’ has compiled from his reading of 
the last twenty years selections which he likes and believes may live. He has provided 
an introduction for each selection. 


The Sun Is My Undoing. By Marguerite Steen. Viking. $3.00. 

This 1,200-page novel has naturally been classed with Anthony Adverse and Benja 
min Blake. The hero, Matthew Flood, sails on an English slaver; Barbados, Cuba, 
Spain, and England furnish the background. Matthew is enslaved in Morocco and 
thought to be dead. It is Maria Pia, his granddaughter, who is the outstanding char- 
acter in this dramatic novel of the eighteenth century. 
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Alfred I. duPont: The Family Rebel. By Marquis James. Bobbs-Merrill. $4.50. 

In this handsome volume Pulitzer prize winner James (The Life of Andrew Jackson) 
depicts Alfred du Pont as a great man—a philosopher, a philanthropist, with a thousand 
fine interests, possessing acute political and business ability. Delaware politics, the 
founding of the Du Pont dynasty, family fights, private charities and a very real inter 
est in his employees, the Florida collapse in the twenties—all play their part in this life 
drama. The book may be a subject for controversy. 


Newspaper Days. By H. L. Mencken. Knopf. $3.00. 
This volume is a continuation of Happy Days, 1899 to 1906. It is largely reminis 
cences of his Baltimore days and his experiences on the Morning Herald. 


Barrie: The Story of J. M. B. By Denis Mackail. Scribner. $3.75. 

This lengthy and very complete life-story of one of the last Victorian literary figures 
is written by an intimate friend deeply appreciative of Barrie’s unique qualities. In 
these pages we see J. M. B. vividly as he writes his plays, as he sees them on the stage, 
and as he lives among his friends and loved ones. 


Native American. By Ray Stannard Baker. Scribner. $3.00. 

“The Book of My Youth” is made up of reminiscences of early pioneer life in Wis 
consin, the influence of a gentle mother and an intellectual father, college experience, 
and the fine men whom Baker was fortunate enough to meet in his formative years. 


Joseph Pulitzer and His World. By James Wyman Barrett. Vanguard. $3.50. 

Joseph Pulitzer, the Hungarian immigrant who became “‘the blind statesman-editor 
who from his yacht in the Mediterranean could see more than politicians in London or 
Washington or financiers in Wall Street,”’ is appraised by the last city editor of the Vex 
York World. Here was a man rare in any generation or country—a man to whom truth 
was the greatest thing in the world. As Barrett presents him, he is a man such as the 
McGuffey Readers loved to hold up before youth as an ideal. This is rare biography 
and cannot be too highly honored in this time of confusion. 


The Beautiful People and Two Other Plays. By William Saroyan. Harcourt. 
$5.00. 
Here are three more of those gay, unconventional Saroyan plays, unfettered by any 
bonds of reality. Says the author: ‘‘The comedy, tragedy, absurdity, and nobility of 
these plays comes from people’’—whom the writer regards as beautiful. 


Carolina Folk-Plays. Edited by Frederick H. Koch. Holt. $3.50. 

“This collection presents the entire contents of the three previous volumes of Caro- 
lina Folk-Plays, and includes one-act plays by Paul Green, Thomas Wolfe, Wilber 
Stout, and fourteen others.’’ Most of these plays were written by young people about 
the folk among whom they had grown up. All of them have been produced by the Caro- 
lina Players at Chapel Hill and by acting groups all over the country 


Six Plays. By Bernard Shaw. Dodd, Mead. $3.50. 


The Doctor’s Dilemma, Pygmalion, Major Barbara, Heartbreak House, Captain 
Brassbound’s Conversion, and Man of Destiny. 
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The Best Plays of 1940-41 and the Year Book of the Drama in America. Edited by 
Burns Mantle. Dodd, Mead. $3.00. 
This twenty-second Burns Mantle annual contains ten Broadway plays of the past 
season, somewhat condensed, with his usual summary of each play’s production and 
success. This is a significant exhibition of what the public likes on the stage. 


Vermont Is Where You Find It. By Keith Jennison. Harcourt. $2.50. 

“‘Most of these sayings I heard in Vermont, but that’s no sign I wouldn’t have heard 
them anywhere else in America.” Pictures illustrative of each saying are quaint and 
beautiful. 


Two-Way Passage. By Louis Adamic. Harper. $2.50. 

Louis Adamic makes a plea for better racial understanding in America, plans re- 
organization of Europe after Hitler is defeated, and sketches provisional governments 
following his predicted revolutions. His book should arouse controversy. 


Secret History of the American Revolution: An Account of the Conspiracies of 
Benedict Arnold and Numerous Others. By Carl Van Doren. Viking. $3.75. 
Students of history grow ever more conscious of the part that interna] friction among 

the Colonists played in the American Revolution against England. Van Doren has 
drawn upon the hitherto unexamined store of “‘British Headquarters Papers” now 
owned by the Clements Library at Ann Arbor. Arnold’s treason was spectacular, but 
there were many others. There is much in this history of bribery, corruption, and in- 
trigue to give us cause for anxiety today. 


Walt Whitman: Builder for America. By Babette Deutsch. Messner. $2.50. 


Winner of the Julian Ellsworth Ford Foundation Prize for 1941. This is a very 
readable biography of the poet and a study of his relation to the times in which his phi- 


losophy developed. The excerpts cited appear in the same order as in Leaves of Grass. 


Pardon My Harvard Accent. By William G. Morse. Farrar & Rinehart. $3.00. 

Morse graduated from Harvard in 1890 and after the first World War returned to his 
alma mater as purchasing agent. Harvard had millions to spend—but, he says, “‘it was 
a Herculean task, uprooting old habits, traditions, and prejudices.” The stories he tells 
are entertaining: of millionaire’s gifts spent for desks, coal, imported antiques—all the 
minutiae of buying for a great institution, from soap and vacuum cleaners to erecting new 
buildings. 


Ritual for Myself. By Anderson M. Scruggs. Macmillan. $1.50. 
The dominant note of these poems by a physician is the author’s belief: ‘‘Poetry 
cannot be considered as an escape from reality; it is a penetration into reality.” 
“Eternity is made of common things. . 
No matter how the heart may yearn—eternity is now.” 


The Collected Poems of Lew Sarett. Holt. $3.00. 
Carl Sandburg has written an enthusiastic preface for this volume, which includes a 
prose introduction and explanatory appendixes. 
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Newspaperman: A Book about the Business. By Morton Sontheimer. McGraw- 
Hill. $2.75. 
A racy book, mainly autobiographical, on many phases of newspaper work, from 
“Breaking and Entering’ to ‘Editorial Writer,” ‘““Washington Correspondent,” and 
“Ado about Ethics.” 


Golden Treasury of Scottish Poetry. Compiled by Hugh Macdiarmid. Macmil 
lan. $2.50. 

The poems of this anthology span more than five hundred years. Selected according 
to the taste of Mr. Macdiarmid, a leading Scottish poet, the collection expresses the 
Gaelic origin and essentials of Scottish culture and encourages the young poet who 
would write in his native language and native tradition. Inspiring poetry, in a well- 
printed book, presented with a spirited introduction, helpful notes, and a glossary. 


Reading for Enjoyment. By Donald MacCampbell. Harper. $2.50. 

Easy chapters on how to read books, how to use a library, and how to retain knowl- 
edge from books, followed by annotated lists of five hundred classics, one hundred refer- 
ence books, and twenty-five periodicals. 


FOR THE TEACHER 
Radio and English Teaching. Edited by Max J. Herzberg. Appleton-Century. 
$2.00. 

A National Council publication. An exploration of the broad background of radio 
by many teachers in search of educational opportunities. Part III, ‘‘English and 
Radio,” is filled with concrete suggestions for the use of radio in teaching how to read 
intelligently and appreciatively literature of the contemporary scene, drama, poetry, 


and fiction. 


Teacher-Librarians Handbook. By Mary Peacock Douglas. American Library 

Association. $1.90. 

Practical information for the teacher who shares responsibility for the library on 
building up and arranging the book collection, on caring for the books, and on making 
the use of the library popular. The presentation of the instructions is concise, mainly 
in the form of lists and outlines. 


Library Guidance for Teachers. Br Margaret Kessler Walraven and Alfred L. 

Hall-Quest. Wiley. $2.75. 

A somewhat elaborate treatise on the organization and various functions of a school 
library. The authors explain in detail such methods of administration as the card cata- 
logue. They classify a large number of reference books according to the areas of their 
interest and analyze them individually. 

The Oxford Dictionary of Quotations. Introduction by Carl Van Doren. Oxford 

University Press. $5.00. 

A dignified and attractive volume of a thousand pages, double column, which is 
probably the most comprehensive dictionary of familiar quotations. The three-hundred- 
page index lists the majority of quotations under at least two key words. There are 
separate indexes for quotations in Latin, Greek, German, French, Italian, and Spanish 
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FOR THE STUDENT 


Here We Are. Stories from Scholastic Magazine. Edited by Ernestine Taggard, 
with an Introduction by Dorothy Canfield Fisher. McBride. $2.50. 
The twenty stories selected for the anthology have been popular among high-school 
readers. They are surprisingly mature, all of them written by outstanding authors of 
the stort story, including Dorothy Parker, Katherine Brush, Ring Lardner, John Stein- 


beck, and Ruth Suckow. 


People Are Important. By Floyd Ruch, Gordon N. Mackenzie, and Margaret 
McClean. Scott, Foresman. $1.32. 
A book for high-school students to read on solving the common problems of social 
adjustment—studying, playing, choosing a vocation, choosing a wife or husband. 


Realistic photographs and case studies make the book live. 


“Come to Order!” By Emma M. Wines and Marjory W. Card. Odyssey Press. 
$0.76. 
The enlarged edition of a textbook on parliamentary practice and group discussion 
for high-school students: motions and amendments, minutes, committees, elections, 
and different kinds of meetings. Simply and consicely written. 


Journalism and the School Paper. By DeWitt C. Reddick. Heath. $1.48. 

A textbook for high-school classes which may be used according to different methods 
of organizing the journalistic study in high school. There are sections on the modern 
newspaper and practical sections on the different kinds of newspaper writing, each kind 


carefully illustrated. 


English Patterns. (“Daily-Life English, Senior Series,’”” Book IV.) By Roy Ivan 

Johnson, Mabel A. Bessey, and Monica D. Ryan. Ginn. $1.48. 

Basic units on group discussion and written composition, including various types 
of imaginative writing as well as practical exposition. The presentation of the various 
kinds of expression is timely and filled with references to current social issues, well- 
known personalities, and popular interests such as the outstanding radio programs. 
Suggestions for writing and speaking are numerous and varied in their appeal. An ap- 
pendix contains ‘‘A Guide to Good English.” The book is solid, challenging to the 


teacher. 


Mrs. Doratt. By John Erskine. Stokes. $2.00. 

“‘T met this woman some years ago while I was on a lecture tour,’”’ says the author of 
this character sketch. ‘‘For certain reasons I’ve gathered all the information about her 
i couid........ In literature you may omit whatever of life you don’t understand, but 
in life it’s harder to suppress the inexplicable.’”” Erskine heard from several people con- 
tradictory versions of Mrs. Doratt; he listened to her confidential tale of her own life 
and grew confused. The story of Mrs. Doratt is ‘‘life” and “inexplicable, .. . . so many 
threads are dangling.’’ John Erskine has drawn a very subtle distinction between life 


and literature. 
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Dorothy Kelly, 660 

“A Room of Her Own” 
Clark, 148 


A (R), 


(R), Letta M. 


EVALUATION IN ENGLISH 


Tests Are Fun (R), Helen E. 
835 


Swanson, 


GRAMMAR, TEACHING OF 
See Mechanics, Grammar, and 


Usage, Teaching of 
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INTEGRATION 

Functional Integration of English and 
Speech Education, The, Franklin H. 
Knower, 210 

It Isn’t Cheating—It’s Integrating, Mar- 
garet Walthew, 463 

Projects and Materials for the Practical 
Correlation of Poetry and Music, 
Philip Gordon, 480 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 

Educating for Peace (R), Neal M. Cross, 
400 

Intercultural Understanding through 
Word Study, Joseph Bellafiore, 640 

Internationalism at Home: An Experi- 
ment with Sophomores (R), Margaret 
Gillum, 63 

Pan-American Unit in 
Blanche E. Door, 383 

Tolerance and Democracy 
for the English Class, 
De Bonis, 123 

What Price Peace? (R), E. Louise Noyes, 
147 


English, A, 


A Program 
Albert V. 


LANGUAGE INSTRUCTION ABROAD 


Languages in German Secondary Schools 
(R), Alfred Weigt, 150 


LETTER-WRITING 


Letter Service (R), Thelma E. Dickson, 
404 

River Makes New Friends, The (R), 
Grace H. Livingston and Ruby Lee 
Chance, 411 

Unit on the Letter of Application, A (R), 
Mary A. McCrea, 497 


THE LIBRARY 

Librarian Looks On, The (R), Laura K. 
Martin, 234 

Library and the Teacher of English, The 
(R), Maud Minster, 766 

School Library as a Laboratory for Eng- 
lish Activities, The, C. Irene Hayner, 
IQ 

Trip to the Library, A (R), Milton M. 
Berger, 312 


LITERATURE, TEACHING OF 


See also Biography, Teaching of; Classics, 
Teaching of; Drama, Teaching of; 
Poetry, Teaching of 














TOPICAL INDEX 875 


Contemporary Literature from the Pu- 
pils’ Point of View, M. Isabelle Hall, 
37° 

Effective Teaching of Literature, The, 
E. A. Cross, 798 

Escaping as You Like It, George H. 
Henry, 443 

Intensive Study of Literature in a Grade 
XI A Group: Meeting the Needs of 
the Superior Student, Louise L. Kirby, 
807 

Literature in a Changing World, Grace B. 
Sherrer, 634 

Literature in the Secondary Curriculum, 
Eugene E. Seubert, 11 

On Literature Considered as One of the 
Fine Arts, H. A. L‘omincovich, 387 

Passé or Perennial? Mary Lou Wells, 649 

Semester of Current Literature, A: An 
Unscientific Experiment, Josephine 
Simmons, 47 

‘Than Longen Folk To Goon on Pil- 
grimages”’ (R), Ethel Virginia Peaslee, 
319 

Vitalizing Background (R), Josephine 
Mirfield, 231 


MECHANICS, GRAMMAR, AND USAGE 
TEACHING OF 

Grammar of American English in a Lan- 
guage Program, The, Charles C. Fries, 
190 

Grammar of Meaning, A, Engelbert J. 
Neumayer and Edward J. Rutan, 628 

Perplexed—and Perplexing: The Reject- 
ed Freshman in College English (R), 
Ralph Alan McCanse, 842 

Reducing Confusion (The Style Sheet) 
(R), S. A. Slater, 657 

‘Spelling Was Always Hard for Me” (R), 
Roberta Charlene Stout, 57 


PoETRY, TEACHING OF 

China Creek Anthology: An Experiment 
in Free Verse (R), Herndon Smith, 402 

Dust Bowl Ballads, The (R), Samuel 
Meyers, 492 

For the Sake of Poetry, Fern McCracken, 
224 

Pipe to the Spirit, Leah Jonas, 826 

Poetry Readers Are My Favorites (R), 
Edith F. Whitmer, 487 

Poets’ Hour, A (R), Eliza F. Hoskins, 772 


Projects and Materials for the Practical 
Correlation of Poetry and Music, 
Philip Gordon, 480 

Rhythmical Figures on the Metrical 
Frame, Alice R. Bensen, 53 

Sailor Chanties in School (R), Martha 
Schlegel, 767 

Taming the Winged Horse, Henry I. 
Christ, 557 

Verse-speaking and Poetry Appreciation, 
Grace E. Crofton, 729 

Vocabulary Difficulties in Poetry, Klise S. 
King, 36 

RADIO AND PHOTOPLAY 

American Youth in Today’s Democracy 
(R), Harold W. Kent, 66 

Background for Screen Appreciation, 
Welford Beaton, 89 

C.B.S. English (R), Edna F. Russell, 588 

Film in the English Class, The (R), 
Katherine Helfer and R. Rosiny, 68 

Motion-Picture Study in the Drama 
Course, Joseph Mersand, 562 

Radio Drama Festival, A (R), Abigail E. 
Crawford, 403 

Radio Project, A (R), Pauline J. Drink- 
water, 580 

Radio Reading Project, A (R), Gertrude 
Mescall, 236 

Radio and Speech Personality, Para Lee 
Brock, 468 

Responsibility of the School in Educa- 
tional Broadcasting, Thomas D. Rish- 
worth, 287 

Revivals of Classic Films in Community 
Theaters, Gertrude E. Baker, 623 

“*Town Crier,”’ The, in the English Class 
(R), Ralph Adams Brown, 769 


READING INTERESTS OF STUDENTS 
One Hundred Books Most Enjoyed by 
Retarded Readers in Senior High 
Schools, The, Glenn Myers Blair, 42 
Reading Preferences of Younger Adoles- 
cents in Saskatchewan, David H. Rus- 
sell, 131 
Ten Years with Slow Readers, Bery] 
McAdow, 573 
READING, TEACHING OF 
Book-Jacket Posters (R), William R 


Wood, 314 
300k Reports Due (R), Elinor Brown, 656 
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Bringing Outside Reading Inside, Helen 
Rand Miller, 835 

Experiment with Extensive Reading, An, 
Marion M. Maguire, 734 

It Isn’t Cheating—It’s Integrating, Mar- 
garet Walthew, 463 

Meaning, The, of the Meaning of Mean- 
ing, Paul B. Diederich, 31 

New Influences in the Field of Recrea- 
tional Reading, Frances Broehl, 281 

Penny Saved, A (Cumulative Reading 
Records) (R), Rhoda Watkins, 62 

Problem of Meaning in Reading, The, 
Paul McKee, 219 

Reading Course for Juniors, A, Mary E. 
Woodford, 24 

Reading To Follow Directions (R), Helen 
Rand Miller, 772 

Reading a Sentence: An Exercise in the 
Study of Meaning, Helen H. Young, 
450 

Vocabulary Building through Extensive 
Reading (R), Georgia E. Miller, 664 


REMEDIAL READING 
See also Reading Interests of Students 
One Hundred Books Most Enjoyed by 
Retarded Readers in Senior High 
Schools, The, Glenn Myers Blair, 42 
Some Fallacies in Remedial Reading Pro 
grams (R), Jessie W. Boutillier, 581 
Ten Years with Slow Readers, Beryl 
McAdow, 573 
RETARDED PUPILS 
See also Remedial Reading 
“But We’re Dumb!” Rebecca Arnell, 273 


SEMANTICS 
Meaning, The, of The Meaning of Mean 
ing, Paul B. Diederich, 31 
Problem of Meaning in Reading, The, 
Paul McKee, 219 


Reading a Sentence: An Exercise in the 
Study of Meaning, Helen H. Young, 
450 

SPECIAL OCCASIONS 

English Field Day, The, Richard K. 

Corbin, 391 
SPEECH, TEACHING OF 

How Accurate Is Your Speech? (R), Ned 
Beatty Bartlow, 321 

Place of Speech in the English Curric- 
ulum, The, Ward H. Green, 746 

Pro’s of the Interview, The, Doris P. Mer 
rill, 569 

Recording Pupils’ Speech (R), Paul 
Moore, 500 

Struggle with Oral Composition, A, Dora 
E. Palmer, 306 

Utilizing School Publicity, Elizabeth A. 
Green, 549 

Voice Recording (R), William V. Badger 
and Nathan A. Miller, 495 

SPELLING, TEACHING O} 

Postman Finds 514 Ways People Spell 
‘‘Haverhill” (R), Robert E. Pike, 235 

“Spelling Was Always Hard for Me” (R), 
Roberta Charlene Stout, 57 

TECHNOLOGICAL AIDS 

‘“‘Soundmiror,” The (R), Dorothy Q. 

Rainey, 840 
TEXTBOOKS 

Tragedy in the Schoolroom (R), Eugene 

H. Barker, 58 
VOCABULARY, TEACHING OF 

Intercultural Understanding through 
Word Study, Joseph Bellafiore, 640 

Vocabulary Building through Extensive 
Reading (R), Georgia E. Miller, 664 

Vocabulary Difficulties in Poetry, Klise S. 
King, 36 
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LITERATURE AND LIFE 
presents 


A New Book Two, 1941 Edition 








Poems, stories, dramas, and essays in this newest 
book in the Literature and Life Series are all 
focused on helping young people extend their 
reading skills... . 


.... to wider varieties of literature 
.... toa firmer grasp of meaning 


.... toa more discriminating application of con- 


tent to the lives of themselves and their fellows. 








——— SCOTT, FORESMAN AND COMPANY 


Chicago Atlanta Dallas New York 
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ii Ps : Cason’ s Cyreetings hi 
‘i 3° AND BEST WISHES FOR A SUCCESSFUL *% R 


NEW SCHOOL YEAR! 
eMay we suggest that you include among your gifts of lasting importance: 
For Yourself— 
MODERN TECHNIQUES FOR IMPROVING SECONDARY SCHOOL ENGLISH 
Price $2.50 


More than 315 pages of successfully tested plans, ideas and devices which will stimulate 
pupil interest in your classes. Complete sections devoted to classroom administration and 
individual] teaching. 





U 





For Your Pupils— 


BETTER HIGH SCHOOL ENGLISH THROUGH TESTS AND DRILLS 
With Answers $1.00 Without Answers $0.85 


An easy-to-use functional grammar for correcting all the common errors usually made by 
high school boys and girls in their speech and writing. Diagnostic tests bring out the pupil's 
faults and refer him to proper remedial treatment. 





Order these books now on our ten-day-money-back guarantee. 
z& 
NOBLE AND NOBLE, Publishers, Inc. 


100 Fifth Avenue New York, N.Y. 
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Methods and Materials for Purposeful Reading 








ACTIVE READING, By Mase: A. Bessey and IsaBette P. CorFin 


O TRAIN students to use their reading as a springboard for creative thinking, this 

book provides systematic practice in understanding, assimilating, and re-express- 
ing written ideas. Carefully graded exercises, based on selections from the best writers 
of the past and the present, help the student to learn to catch significant ideas, to dis- 
criminate in what he reads, to extend his knowledge of words, to acquire habits of 
clear and original self-expression, and incidentally to increase his reading speed. Espe- 
cially suited to 11th and 12th grade work. 352 pages. $1.08. 


THE SPORTING GESTURE, Edited by Tuomas L. Stix, Student’s 
Edition prepared by FRANK A. SMERLING 


HE outstanding feature of this group of stories is the close relation of their char- 
jf povtony motives, and actions to the student’s own experience. With their theme 
of “‘the sporting gesture,”’ the stories make ideal starting points for class discussions of 
human relationships, for sports and games projects, as well as for fuller literary experi- 
ence. The explanatory notes, reading lists, suggestions for oral discussions and written 
exercises make the book adaptable for groups of varying ability. 375 pages. $1.00. 


STORIES OF THE GREAT WEST, By Tueovore Roosevett, 

Edited by MArRQuis SHATTUCK 

basa in vivid, simple language, these stories of expeditions, frontier per- 
sonalities, and ranch life provide an ideal source of informative and entertain- 

ing reading for junior high school classes or for first-year high school remedial work. 

Rich in historical background, they constitute an excellent device for correlating 

English work with social studies. 271 pages. $1.00. 


CIVILIZATION BUILDERS, By Freperick Houck Law 


IsTORY, biography, and appreciation are closely interwoven in this group of life 
H stories of men and women who have made significant contributions to the de- 
velopment of modern applied science. The march of progress in transportation, 
machinery, electricity, photography, physics, medicine, and surgery is dramatically 
and clearly presented in such a way as to arouse the student’s interest in creative 
achievement, in character development, and in the service of humanity. The stories 
are within the ability of 8th and oth grade students. 356 pages. $1.32. 











D. APPLETON-CENTURY COMPANY 


35 West 32nd Street New York, N.Y. 
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Readers that meet pupils where they are 
instead of where they ought to be 


| 
| FOR BETTER READING 


QUEST - VENTURES - REWARDS 


Max J. HERZBERG - MERRILL P. PAINE + AUSTIN M. WorRKsS 


INCENTIVE for all pupils 


“T have watched these children carefully and have noted the eagerness with which they read these 

books.”’—Elizabeth McCain, Hollywood Junior High School, Memphis, Tenn. 

“VENTURES is an attractive book for class work; subject matter is well-chosen and arranged; illus- 

trative material is interesting and effective; natural incentive and appeal are everywhere evident.” 
-Helen Knox, Central High School, Manchester, N.H. 


Regular cumulative training in READING SKILLS 


“The print is wonderful and the exercises are very good. The instruction For Better Reading will 
aid the pupil immensely. The books contain a wealth and variety of ready aids.’”’—Elizabeth Miller, 
Hayes Junior High School, Youngstown, Ohio 

“The training offered by the pictures in getting details through observation and attention, seems 
especially valuable.”—E. Jane Miller, Junior High School, Athol, Mass. 


Each book illustrated, $1.60 


POEMS FOR MODERN YOUTH 


Edited by ADOLPH GILLIs and WILLIAM ROSE BENET 


The steadily increasing use of this high school anthology reflects the rare judgment of the 
editors in their choice and arrangement of material. The contents is divided into thirteen 
groups of American and English poems. Each of these sections deals with a separate theme 
of interest to the high school student, as ‘‘ Stories Brave and Strange,” ‘‘ Modern Marvels,” 
“The Workaday World and Its People,” “‘The Funny Side,” ‘‘Under the Open Sky,” 
‘““Man and Warfare.”’ The Introduction, Why Read Poetry, shows the pupil in an under- 
standable way the poet’s superior insight into life and nature. Notes, questions, assign- 
ments, and suggestions for creative writing are supplied for each section to satisfy varying 
demands of tests, capacity, and scholarship. Ix+532+xv pages. $1.28 





HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 


NEW YORK CHICAGO DALLAS ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO 
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Thousands of juniors and 


seniors NOW use this 


book in 


special non-college com- 


mercial or industrial groups. 


12th grade elective or re- 
quired classes open to all 


groups. 


non-academic groups 
which cannot profit from 
the traditional course in 


English literature. 


American and English liter- 
ature classes to enrich the 


whole reading program. 








ADVENTURES 
IN MODERN 
LITERATURE 


ediled by 
RUTH M. STAUFFER 


HEAD OF THE DEPARTMENT OF ENGLISH 
DIVISIONS I-9, WASHINGTON, D.C. 


4 
and 


W. H. CUNNINGHAM 


HEAD OF ENGLISH DEPARTMENT, JAMAICA 
PLAIN HIGH SCHOOL, BOSTON, MASS. 


152 selections from all types of 
literature, including a novel, a radio 


play, and a movie script. 


1166 pages $2.20 list 
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1941 Edition 


Good Reading 


has been entirely reset in very 
attractive type. The lists have 
been 

revised 


in the light of advice from 
thirty of the most popular 
standard authors of today. 


Cheap at twice the price! 


$0.20 POSTPAID $1.80 PER DOZEN 
$13.00 PER HUNDRED 


National Council of Teachers 








THEATRE ARTS 


The indispensable magazine 
of theatre and screen 


Without the wise counsel and warm 
interest of Theatre Arts our stage would 
not be all that it 1s today 
Joun K. Hutcuens 

SPECIAL GIFT OFFER 

For new subscriptions only— 

expires Jan. 10, 1942 

2 Gift Subscriptions $ 6.00 
4 Gift Subscriptions $10.00 

Regular Rate $3.50 a Year 


Just published: 

STAGES OF THE WORLD, SER- 
IES IV (100 prints with captions). 
This Series is published in two forms. 
1—As a book (bound in boards) $1.50 
2—As 80 sheets, for mounting and 
note books; 40 sheets to an envelope 
(each envelope 60¢). Complete. $1.00 




















of English THEATRE ARTS, Inc. 
211 West 68th St. Chicago 40 East 49th Street, New York 
“AN IMPORTANT EVENT 
2OFINESTORIES} ON ve ie 
By in publishing for young people.”—New York Times 
JOHN STEINBECK At last, in answer to many requests from teachers and 
SINCLAIR LEWIS students alike, twenty stories, selected from the pages 
DOROTHY PARKER of Scholastic, the American high school weekly, have 
WILLIAM SAROYAN been gathered into this unique volume containing the 
RING LARDNER work of America’s best writers especially chosen for 
weer > young people. In the classroom or on the supplemen- 


SALLY BENSON 
JESSE STUART 
ALBERT HALPER 
STEPHEN VINCENT 
BENET 
KATHARINE BRUSH 
ELLIOT MERRICK 


PORTER 


MARTHA FOLEY 
GEORGE MILBURN 


IRWIN SHAW 
DOROTHY CANFIELD 
FISHER 











tary reading list, Here We Are forms an ideal introduc- 
tion to today’s finest writing. Dorothy Canfield Fisher 
says: ““This collection is a part of an epic change in the 
English teaching given to our teen-age boys and girls. 
.... The stories....are milestones along a new 
road, undreamed of half a century ago.” 


comer | DIERE WE ARE 


RUTH SUCKOW Stories from SCHOLASTIC Magazine 

Edited by ERNESTINE TAGGARD 

HARRY SYLVESTER Introduction by DOROTHY CANFIELD FISHER 
404 pages - Price $2.50 

ROBERT M. McBRIDE & CO., 116 East 16th St., NEW YORK 
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ENGLISH SPEECH 
RECORDINGS 


The new revised and enlarged Catalogue of Eng- 
lish Speech records, issued by Linguaphone Insti- 
tute, is now ready for FREE distribution. 














This centralized source of recorded English Speech 
materials is most comprehensive and covers prac- 
tically every scholastic need. Departmental class- 
ifications include: 
PHONETICS DRAMA 
PRONUNCIATION PROSE 
INTONATION DIALECTS 
CONVERSATION HISTORY 
AMERICAN AND BRITISH BROADCAST ENGLISH 
SHAKESPEARE BIBLE READINGS 
ictionaries built to teach PorTRY CurLpReN’s RECORDS 
CHORAL VERSE SPEAKING CoLiectors’ ITEMs 
ETC., ETC., ETC 


children st aepatiatie ad and pronunciations of Introduction by W. CaBett Greet, Associate Professor 
words so they click and stick. 


of English, Barnard College, Columbia University, Edi- 


tor of American Speech 


THORNDIKE-CENTURY DICTIONARIES Send for FREE Copy of Linguaphone 


Catalogue of 


ENGLISH SPEECH RECORDS 
SCOTT, FORESMAN AND COMPANY (Catalogue of Language Series of 29 


foreign languages also available) 


LINGUAPHONE INSTITUTE 


65 R.C.A. Building New York City 


Junior for gr. 4-8 Senior for gr. 7-up 


Chicago * Atlanta * Dallas * New York 























EASILY 
filled in. ty pupi 
filed wy pupi 
comprehended y cache: 
paid for ty enree pennies 


Cumulative Reading Record 


Sample Free 


US 4 : 
211 West 68th Street burKeapirlf 
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